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Notes of a Son and Brother 


By HENRY JAMES 
An comms. of the early life of the James Brothers and their association with their father, illustrated with 
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ames's masterpieces in characterization.""— The Nation. 
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Life Histories of African Game Animals 
By THECDORE ROOSEVELT and EDMUND HELLER 
“*Colonel Roosevelt and his partner have really added to the 
sum of human knowledge a vast amount which will be useful 
to students in on to come, whether Africa remain the great 
game preserve of the world or whether the lions become as rare 
as they were in the province visited by the immortal Tartarin."’ 
—Boston Transcript. 
“The volumes will hold an important and permanen pumenea gn 
in the literature of African sport and in that of nat 
tory.”—New York Tribune. 
Illustrated from photographs and from drawings by Philip R. 
Goodwin and with forty faunal maps. 
$10.00 net; postage extra. 


The American Japanese Problem 
By SIDNEY L. GULICK 


A logical treatment of the much discussed ty peril,” 
which, writer believes ‘ “may, be transfo into golden 
p ~ for us, even as the ‘white peril’ in the Amn is 
bringing unexpected benefits to those lands. The West needs 
the it as the East needs the West. Right treatment of 
Asiatics by white men at this juncture will surely avert the 
anticipa race collision.” 


“A howatel written book and deals with a problem 
most vital to the American Nation.”—Phila. Public Ledger. 


Illustrated. $1.75 net; postage extra. 
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The Ascent of Denali (Mt. McKinley) 


“‘An absorbing story, as much by reason of oo sim pe het 
esty as we me of its splendid basis." —Chicago R 

“The story of this adventure is told in a simple, det and 
pleasing manner.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
$1.75 net; postage extra. 
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busy city, _. for the atmosphere of “the 





American Policy 
The Western Hemisphere in its Relation to the Eastern 
By JOHN BIGELOW, Major U.S. Army, Retired 


A treatment of the subject from the South American as well 
as the North American vie int, and with careful attention 
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The Works of 
Jacob A. Riis 


The recent death of Jacob 
A. Riis, social reformer and 
civic worker, ‘‘New York’s 
Most Useful Citizen,’ as he 
was deservedly called, renews 
interest in the works of this 
‘Ideal American,’’ whose 
books should find a place in 
every home. 


The Making of an 


American 
An Autobiography 


“In this volume Jacob A.Riis tells 
the strange story of his varied 
career oat the work which gained 
him a national reputation." Jlas- 


trated. $1.50 net 
Alsowm The Macmillan Standard 
Library edition, so cents net 


The Battle with the Slum 


“A story of grim struggle and 
ennobling victory." JiMustrated. 
2.00 net. 


Children of the Tenements 


“Deeply human, sympathetic 
stories of juvenile life on the East 
Side of New York.” Jilustrated. 
$1.50 net. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
The Citizen 


“A refreshing and stimulating 
picture of a man’s fight against 
civic corruption and Wolitical op- 
pression. Iastrated. $2.00 
net 


Also in The Macmillan Standard 
Library edition, 50 cents net. 


The Old Town 


“A delightful description of Ribe, 
Mr. Riis's birthplace in Denmark 
full of the charm of old world 
associations and the origins of an 
interesting ya." Mlastra- 
ted. $2.00 


HeroTales of the Far North 
“True stories of the famous 


heroes of Scandinavia, stirring and 


exciting.’ Jilastrated. $1.35 
net. q 


Is There a Santa Claus? 


“A classic of childhood — an 
attractive book for boys and girls." 
Cloth, 75 cents net. 


Important New Macmillan Books 








The Soul of 
America 
By STANTON COIT 


A convincing plea for 
national and spiritual unifica- 
tion. $2.00 net. 


Work and Wealth 


By J. A. HOBSON 


‘*A human valuation’’ and 
survey of individual and social 
welfare. $2.00 net. 


The Great 
Society 
By GRAHAM WALLAS 
A keen, readable analysis of 
problems. 


life’s modern 
Ready June 17. 


The Income Tax 


By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


A second revised and 
enlarged edition of this valuable 
standard work. $3.00 net. 





New Macmillan Fiction for Summer Reading 











Jack London’s 
New Book 


The Strength of 
the Strong 


By JACK LONDON 


A new book of life and 
adventure in this popular 
author’s best style. $1.25 net. 


Eden Phillpotts’s 
New Novel 


Faith Tresilion 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
An attractive story of early 


nineteenth century life in a 
remote village in Cornwall. 


Ready June 24. 


A Novel of Mystery 


The Story of 
Duciehurst 


By CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK 
(Miss Murfree) 
A story of Mississippi just 
after the Civil War. 
Ready shortly 





May Sinclair’s 
New Book 


The Return of 
the Prodigal 
By MAY SINCLAIR 


A new book rich in character 
study by the well-known author 
of ‘* The Divine Fire.’’ 

$1.35 net. 


A Novel of Vigorous 
Life 


A Lad of Kent 
By HERBERT HARRISON 


A stirring novel full of life, 
adventure and bubbling humor. 
$1.25 net. 


A Dramatic 
Love Story 


They Who 
Question? 
Anonymous 


An unusually fine novel 
woven-around a world-old 
theme of universal appeal. 

Ready shortly. 
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| American newspaper sea. 
| liam Eliot, whom we are accustomed to regard 


WHAT CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW. 


The summer months have long been known 
to English journalism as ‘‘the silly season.”’ 
This is the time when inane discussions are 
carried on in the newspapers by self-impor- 
tant and fussy contributors, burdened with 





| the weight of ideas that they feel must find 


expression in print. The subjects range from 
veracious accounts of the sea serpent to proofs 
of the Baconian theory of the authorship of 
Shakespeare—for which Dr. Brandes the 
other day found exactly the right epithet 


| when he called it ‘‘that woeful hallucination’’ 


— based upon the kind of buttons figured in 
the portraits of the dramatist, or upon a count 
of the letters in carefully selected passages of 
the text. In our American journalism, it is 
doubtful if any season of the year may be 
specially designated as ‘‘silly,’’ so uniformly 
are communications and discussions upon 
such vital subjects distributed through the 
months, and made to enliven the columns 
whose avowed purpose is to provide the dear 
public with whatever pungent stimulus it is 
believed will provoke a reaction. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of a 
‘*silly season’’ than a recent ripple in the 
Dr. Charles Wil- 


as one of our sages, the other day innocently 
put forth the opinion that every child should 
know such poems as ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,”’ 
‘*The Village Blacksmith,’’ and the chaste 
lines ‘‘To a Waterfowl.’’ Acting upon this 
eue, the reportorial tribe was let loose upon 
all:sorts of persons who happen to be in the 
public eye, to elicit their views upon the pro- 
nouncement. It was assumed to be of pon- 
tifical character, and editors took it up with 
a pontifical sense of their public responsi- 
bility, reminding us once more how 
“ God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise feilers, 
To start the world’s team wen it gits in a slough.” 
What business had Dr. Eliot thus to single 
out these poems for such distinction? What 
wretched judgment it showed thus to call 
attention to such duffers as Hunt and Long- 
fellow and Bryant, when Messrs. Walt Mason 
and James Whitcomb Riley were passed by in 
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silence! What ignorance of the mission of 
art was revealed when a mere pedagogue, thus 
pedagogically discoursing, ventured to sug- 
gest that certain poems were peculiarly fitted 
for the child’s reading because of their 
didactic qualities and their ‘‘uplifting’’ 
power! Thus sapient souls, 
“ Prerogatived, 

With reason, reasoned,” 
and the hapless cause of all this pother must 
have rubbed his eyes to find out if he were 
awake or dreaming. 

So much for the incident that has pro- 
vided us with a text. The subject of ‘‘what 
children should know’’ is a large one, and 
may be viewed from many angles. The 
French, for example, have their ideas about 
it, and the contrast between what they think 
children (especially girls) should know and 
what they really do know is rather startling. 
Probably the same condition obtains in other 
countries, and with us, but we do not go quite 
so far with the smug pretence that the child- 
ish mind is uncontaminated witli evil 
thoughts. We know too well what sort of 
things he picks out from the newspapers, 
what sort of revealing suggestions he gets 
from the popular songs, vaudeville shows, and 
moving-picture displays, of which his opening 
and curious intelligence is made free by the 
indulgence or criminal negligence of his par- 
ents. Some of the more portentously serious 
among us even take the bull by the horns, 
and, adopting the false psychology of the 
couplet, 

“Viee is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 

while ignoring the couplet that follows, insist 
that it is our duty to bring childhood face to 
face with evil in the bluntest form of state- 
ment, and seem to believe that the right sort 
of moral reaction will ensue. Under the spe- 
cious name of ‘‘sex hygiene,’’ these misguided 
doctrinaires seek to introduce into publie edu- 
cation the diseussion of subjects that demand 
for their treatment not only the utmost deli- 
cacy, but, above all things else, privacy — 
which qualities are entirely incompatible with 
such a scheme of exploitation. 

Turning now from the consideration of a 
precocity which is undesirable, to the consid- 
eration of the lamentable ignorance of our 
children concerning elementary matters in the 
stock of common human knowledge, we find 
a condition of things that is absolutely shock- 








ing. There is an admirable series of books 
devoted to the ‘‘Things That Every Child 
Should Know,’’ but it needs only a very slight 
acquaintance with the equipment of our boys 
and girls to convince us that very few chil- 
dren really do know more than a small frac- 
tion of the things thus specified. This series 
represents the veriest counsel of perfection, 
as far as the average child is concerned, al- 
though its standard falls far short of that 
embodied in Macaulay’s famous schoolboy. 
When a boy or girl is old enough to be in a 
high school, there are some things that have 
to be taken for granted by both teachers and 
writers of text-books. These people ought to 
be able to assume that the children with whom 
they are concerned know, for example, within 
a century er so, when Socrates and Shake- 
speare and Napoleon lived; that Havana is in 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands in the 
Pacific; that the Great Lakes flow through 
the St. Lawrence into the Atlantic and not 
the Atlantic into the Great Lakes; but, as a 
matter of fact, our high schools are filled with 
children who do not know these things, or 
others of equally elementary character. There 
is next to nothing that the teacher can take 
for granted about their knowledge, and the 
text-books placed in their hands are almost 
invariably above their heads. There ought to 
be a considerable body of simple knowledge 
acquired in childhood by the mere process of 
absorption, by hearing it talked about, rather 
than by the painful methods of study; in 
reality, a large proportion of our children 
reach high school age without having learned 
anything worth mentioning by this process, 
and without having retained ten per cent of 
what has been taught them in their earlier 
years. For this deplorable condition the 
responsibility rests, first, with the lack of any 
stimulus or guidance in the home; second, 
with the senseless way in which children are 
passed from stage to stage through the public 
school mill without undergoing any real test 
of their capacity for promotion. 

Taking the example most frequently ad- 
duced in illustration of the vacant minds of 
our boys and girls, we find that their ignorance 
of the Bible is simply appalling. Now we 
hold no brief for the Bible as the bulwark of 
any form of religious belief, but we do hold 
a brief for it as an indispensable component 
of culture. The meanings of history and lit- 
erature and ordinary speech are absolutely 
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sealed to the child who is not familiar with 


the Book which has, beyond all others, pene- | 


trated the recesses of the English mind, and 
colored every mode of its expression. Yet the 
most commonplace Scriptural allusions evoke 
no response in the minds of most children 
to-day; they are received merely as meaning- 
less mystifications, because the soil has never 
been prepared for the seed. We do not mean 
trifling and tricky matters like those of a 
recent questionnaire over which many biblical 
students stumbled, but the stories which chil- 
dren would eagerly grasp and safely hold in 
memory were they only made accessible at the 
right time, and imparted with the right touch 
of sympathy. 

What children should know and do not 
know is a theme upon which every teacher 
ean wax eloquent. And the occasion for such 
eloquence will continue to exist until we have 
the courage to reform our demoralized public 
educational system altogether, to sweep the 
Augean stables clean of kindergarten methods 
and the fads and fancies of sentimentalism, 
and to restore most of the conditions of 2 
generation ago. For the simple and indis- 
putable fact is that the old ways produced 
more substantial results than the new ones 
now produce, and that without one-half of 
the modern pother and palaver. The home 
factor and the school factor are the prime 
elements of the problem, and probably share 
about equally in the present disgraceful out- 
come. The school factor, at least, is in the 
hands of the public, and may be put upon a 
rational basis by concerted effort. The home 
factor must be left to individual parents; if 
that has gone so far along the downward path 
that no return to sane and wholesome ideals 
is possible, then our civilization is indeed un- 
done. 


THE A. L. A. AT THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 


It was predicted that the Washington con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
would be a sightseeing conference; perhaps 
it did not require much prophetic vision to 
predict it. The programme committee had evi- 
dently done its part to promote sightseeing by 
cutting down the number of general sessions 
from five to four, and by planning a pro- 
gramme that would not necessarily attract 
great crowds from the rank and file. Still, the 
general sessions, three of which were held in 
the evening, were fairly well attended. The 











| 

| sessions and affiliated associations held their 
| meetings, but did not seem to be as much in 
| evidence as usual.* As a matter of fact the 
whole A. L. A. was not as much in evidence 
as when it invades and occupies for a 
week a whole hotel on a countryside. Even 
for meeting other librarians, renewing old 
acquaintances and forming new, there was 
less opportunity even than at Ottawa. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that the young librarians 
embraced the opportunity to see the Library 
of Congress and other government libraries 
at work and to make themselves acquainted 
with the resources at Washington. 

At the general sessions of the Association 
the usual reports were made, and at the open- 
ing session the President, Mr. Edwin H. 
Anderson of New York, delivered the annual 
address which already has been noted in these 
columns. The speaker gave a cursory view of 
the history of the tariff on books and of the 
agitation for its abolishment. He showed 
very clearly that there can be no argument in 
favor of this tariff, if it be not that the im- 
portation of Bibles printed in England might 
deprive certain American ‘‘manufacturers’’ 
of part of their profit and lower the price of 
this Book,— hardly a worthy reason. Mr. 
Anderson demonstrated that this particular 
tariff does not give the national government 
any revenue to speak of, does not protect any- 
body who needs protection, and (with the 
above mentioned exception) is not desired, 
either by publishers or by authors. Verily, 
it is a tariff of stupidity! 

Mr. Anderson opened his address with the 
enumeration of the countries that do not 
impose any tariff on books, showing that in 
this respect the United States, in spite of its 
boasts, is on a par with Russia, Brazil, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and some lesser countries. 
Professor J. Franklin Jameson, of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, similarly 
opened his paper, ‘‘On the Need of a National 
Archive Building,’’ with a list of names of 
countries that possess archive buildings. It 
would seem that in this respect the United 
States stands nearly alone. This country has 
no central repository for its official records. 
But he has hopes. In Great Britain the 
first suggestion that such a building be 
erected was made in 1616, though it was not 


erected in London; so, if it does not take our 
government any longer to wake up to its needs 
in this respect, we might have such a building 
in the year 2118! In the meantime our manu- 





*For the papers read at the meetings of the Special 
Libraries Association I would refer to the June number of 
its organ, “ Special Libraries,”” which contains advance issues 
of them. 





until 1838 that the Public Record Office was - 
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crisp under roofs, disappear from under stair- 
ways, and other open spaces, and lie in ware- 
houses where nobody knows where anything 
is to be found! And the government will go 
on paying in rent for such warehouses more 
than the interest on the capital needed for the 
erection of a building large enough to hold 
all its present collections; and soon there will 
be no room for the officials of the Treasury 
Department, the Pension Office, the General 
Land Office, ete., properly to perform their 
duties: all space within the walls of these 
buildings will be filled with documents. This 
is the result of what might be called the 
bureau system of archive management, by 
which each department, each bureau, each 
office takes care (7) of its own documents. 
For example, papers on the government of 
territories are scattered so that they cannot 
be found without a special guide; some of 
these documents have gone to the Library of 
Congress; and so far, so good; these are 
available for public use in a proper manner. 
But the rest? They are found ‘‘in the Stygian 
darkness of the General Land Office files,’’ in 
the Indian Office, the offices of the Adjutant 
General, of the Inspector General of the U. S. 
Army, in the buildings of the State, Interior, 
and Treasury Departments. In the Treas- 
ury building ‘‘several miles of wooden shelv- 
ing contain old Treasury papers, closely 
packed together and dry as tinder, which up 
to the present time have not succumbed to 
spontaneous combustion under our August 
sun.’’ In the basement of the old Corcoran 
Art Gallery is ‘‘a body of government records 
so stored that in a dry season they can be 
consulted by any person wearing rubber over- 
shoes, while in a wet season they are accessible 
by means of some old shutters laid on the 
basement floor.’’ The worst case of all is the 
General Land Office; here we find ‘‘a body 
of archives representing the title: to four 
hundred million acres of formerly public but 
now private lands, stored in a place, I think, 
as fit for the purpose as the average libra- 
rian’s coal cellar.’’ 

Neglect is not the only or the worst feature 
of the manner in which invaluable records 
are kept. ‘‘There are half a dozen places in 
Washington where, if an extensive fire should 
break out, it might in a few hours, by burning 
up documents with which claims against the 
government are defended, cause the govern- 
ment to lose several times the cost of a good 
national archive building.’’ 

Under such circumstances, search and use 
of these records is sometimes impossible and 
always difficult. 








portant as were the subjects dealt with, the 
most notable utterance during the conference 
was undoubtedly the address on ‘‘Prestige’’ 
by Mr. W. N. C. Carlton of the Newberry 
Library. Prestige, he said, ‘‘is an intangible 
quality the possession of which brings recog- 
nition and power.’’ Its dictionary definition, 
which is ‘‘ascendancy based on power,’’ he 
finds somewhat incomplete. ‘‘During the past 
few years,’’ Mr. Carlton said, ‘‘I have found 
myself asking, Do librarians possess Prestige? 
For what kind of ‘ascendancy based on 
power’ are they notable? With what tradi- 
tions and ideals are they associated in the 
public mind of our time? To what extent are 
they influencing men and opinions of the 
day*’’ And he is constrained to answer: ‘‘I do 
not feel that we possess an ‘ascendancy based 
on power’ of any sort; or that we exert a large 
influence on contemporary thought.’’ The 
remedy for this condition he sees in a liberal, 
or rather, a humanistic education, a recur- 
rence to the ideal of a ‘‘classical’’ education, 
the subjects being: Greek, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, His- 
tory, and Literature. It is quite possible to 
disagree with this choice of subjects, without 
denying the fundamental truth of Mr. Carl- 
ton’s thesis that ‘‘the ancient heritage with 
which the library profession should unmis- 
takably connect itself, and association with 
which would give it a lasting prestige, is no 
other than Humanism and the Humanities: 
those precious depositories of what is best in 
man’s past, and matchless instruments for up- 
lifting him in the present.’’ ‘‘ Ideals derived 
from the Humanities,’’ Mr. Carlton con- 
tinued, ‘‘should inspire our daily work; our 
object should be to inculcate a desire for them 
in the minds of the people, they should color 
every activity with which we are concerned. 
Unless we make this the very heart and center 
of our striving we shall never be other than 
a petty office-holding class, a bureaucracy em- 
balmed in a dull, uninspiring routine. With- 
out Humanistic ideals and learning we can 
not have prestige truly worthy of our work.” 

Graduates of library schools requiring a 
preliminary education covering the above 
mentioned field, Mr. Carlton believes, would 
‘*begin library work with a prestige fully 
equal to that with which the graduates of the 
Harvard Law School, the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, the Union Theological School, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
enter upon their several professions. Add 
gifts of personality to this mental equipment, 
and the individual would inevitably be 4 
dynamic influence within the institution or 
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community whose service he enters.’’ Words 
to ponder for the directors of our library 
schools. Their graduates do not now possess, 
nor have they ever, as graduates, possessed 
anything near the prestige of the graduates 
of other professional schools. The reason for 
this is not only lack of mature scholarship in 
those who are admitted. 

The ‘‘classical’’ curriculum might be varied 
somewhat: it may be said that the ‘‘freedom 
from convention, the bold experimentation, 
and the discipline of sanity and good taste’’ 
which is said to be the result of the study of 
Greek might be attained just as well from a 
study of Greek literature in translations. 
Knowledge of Latin would seem to give rather 
a technical than a cultural equipment, in that 
even a reasonably fair knowledge of it gives 
an understanding of the meaning of many 
technical terms which without some knowledge 
of Latin we would regard as akin to magic 
formulas; but the ‘‘wide view’’ which Schop- 
enhauer claims for the Latinist will surely be 
attained as well through the study of German. 
As to modern languages, it is, of course, 
absurd for anyone to take up library work 
without a thorough knowledge of German 
and at least some familiarity with French, 
not only because, as Mr. H. G. Wells says, 
‘“*half the good things of the human mind 
are outside English altogether,’’ while most 
of the important books of all kinds in other 
languages are to be found in German transla- 
tions, but also because the most important 
professional publications without the knowl- 
edge of which a librarian can not follow the 
movements in his profession, are in German. 

As for history, I would broaden its field to 
include not merely the history of the activities 
of the human race ‘‘during holidays and 
workadays, in peace and war,’’ but the his- 
tory of science, arts, and industry as well. A 
true humanistic education cannot in our days 
omit a knowledge of the advancement of sci- 
ence, nor of the progress of the arts, both 
“‘fine’’ and ‘‘useful.’’ A narrow classical 
education, it may be feared, might breed a 
feeling of contempt for ‘‘science’’ as it is 
usually termed, and for the ‘‘useful’’ arts. 
Not until he has conquered this contempt can 
a librarian — or anyone else, for that matter 
—on himself use Terence’s words, ‘‘Homo 
sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto.’”’ 

To those filled with the ambition to become 
executives the speaker addressed a warning 
that a victory of this tendency ‘‘would lower 
what ought to be a learned profession to a 
‘line of business’ such as that of the depart- 
ment store or mail order house.’’ ‘‘Utility,’’ 

he said, ‘‘however excellent, does not carry 





prestige in the public mind’’; and he added, 
‘*Great librarianship implies sound scholar- 
ship, and the courage to proclaim the highest 
intellectual ideals.’’ It is not enough for a 
librarian to be a scholar in general, a mere 
‘‘educated man.’’ He must ‘‘seek by long 
and continuous study to make himself an 
authority and recognized expert in some 
special branch of knowledge.’’ More than 
that, librarians should be men who, to quote 
Mr. Wells again, ‘‘will have the knowledge, 
nerve and courage to do splendid dangerous 
things.”’ 

I have given so much space to consideration 
of Mr. Carlton’s address because it carries a 
wide application and exemplifies a character- 
istic attitude. It is quite true that in this 
country we have ‘‘no such respect for learn- 
ing as the Germans have, and no such respect 
for literature as characterizes the French.’’ 
The attitude of too many librarians toward 
their calling is only a reflection of the general 
attitude of the public toward them, and not 
only toward them, but toward the teaching 
profession and everything that savors of non- 
utilitarianism. 

Whether the young librarians of the present 
generation will improve by Mr. Carlton’s ex- 
hortation and turn to the scholarly rather 
than toward the executive side of librarian- 
ship depends in a large degree on the attitude 
of the chief librarians. In their hands lies 
the power to raise or lower the future stand- 
ing of real librarianship. 

AxKseEL G. S. JosEPHsoNn. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


How Jacos Ruls BECAME AN AUTHOR is told 
in characteristic manner by Mr. Riis himself 
in his admirable autobiography, ‘‘The Mak- 
ing of an American,’’ a book that now gains 
an added interest from the recent lamented 
death of its author, the most energetic, re- 
sourceful, and efficient social worker the city 
of New York has ever seen, as well as one 
of the most genuinely eloquent and persua- 
sive speakers and writers of our time. ‘‘For 
more than a year,’’ he says, in the twelfth 
chapter of the above-named book, ‘“‘I had 
knocked at the doors of the various maga- 
zine editors with my pictures, proposing to 
tell them how the other half lived, but no 
one wanted to know.’’ Then he names a cer- 
tain prominent publishing house that ‘‘took 
to the idea,’’ but the editor to whom he was 
sent treated him ‘‘very cavalierly.’’ ‘‘Hear- 
ing that I had taken the pictures myself, he 
proposed to buy them at regular photog- 
rapher’s rates and ‘find a man who could 
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write’ to tell the story. We did not part with 
mutual expressions of esteem. I gave up 
writing for a time then, and tried the church 
doors. That which was bottled up within me 
was, perhaps, getting a trifle too hot for pen 
and ink.’’ He had magic-lantern slides made 
from his negatives, and on February 28, 1888, 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, he told the story 
they illustrated. Thereafter things mended 
somewhat. ‘‘I had had my say and felt bet- 
ter,’’ he tells us; and further: ‘‘The thing 
I had sought vainly so long came in the end 
by another road than I planned. One of the 
editors of Scribner’s Magazine saw my pic- 
tures and heard their story in his church, 
and came to talk the matter over with me. 
As a result of that talk I wrote an article that 
appeared in the Christmas Scribner’s, 1889, 
under the title ‘How the Other Half Lives,’ 
and made an instant impression.”” In the 
very week of its publication there came a let- 
ter from Miss Gilder, of ‘‘The Critie,’’ ask- 
ing if he had thought of extending his article 
so as to make a book. If so, she knew a pub- 
lisher. After that it was comparatively plain 
sailing, though the publisher’s reader and 
after him the proofreader came near te 
wrecking the book; but the author joined 
battle at first sight of the blue pencil, had 
a heart-to-heart talk with the firm, and the 
volume was finally printed as it had been 
written. In telling the story of its publica- 
tion the writer records sundry amusing ex- 
periences and indulges in occasional sage 
reflections. Of luck he says: ‘‘I hear peo- 
ple saying once in a while that there is no 
such thing as luck. They are wrong. There 
is; I know it. It runs in streaks, like acci- 
dents and fires. The thing is to get in the 
way of it and keep there till it comes along, 
then hitch on, and away you go.’’ His own 
hard experience had taught this sturdily self- 
reliant, self-made American that ‘‘as to bat- 
tling with the world, that is good for a young 
man, much better than to hang on to some- 
body for support. A little starvation once 
in a while even is not out of the way. We 
eat too much anyhow, and when you have 
fought your way through a tight place, you 
are the better for it. I am afraid that is not 
always the case when you have been shoved 
through.’’ As a story of hard-won and highly 
honorable success on the part of a poor im- 
migrant with all the odds apparently against 
him at the start, Mr. Riis’s autobiography is 
one of the great and lasting books of its kind. 


SURREPTITIOUS READING is not all done under 
shelter of the school desk. A member of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library staff tells in the 
Baltimore ‘‘Sun’’ of a certain regular bor- 











rower of books who always fetches and car- 
ries them carefully concealed in a market 
basket; for ‘‘in some of the poorer districts 
reading is looked upon as a luxurious in- 
dulgence, something for the rich. This is 
especially true in the case of the women. A 
woman who reads a book or two a week is 
supposed to be lax in her housekeeping —a 
sort of pampered good-for-nothing who neg- 
lects her family duties in order to read worth- 
less novels.’’ This discovery came to the 
person here quoted when she noticed the care 
with which a certain poor woman always 
wrapped and covered the books she borrowed 
and returned, always stowing them out of 
sight in a basket. ‘‘I do it on account of my 
neighbors,’’ explained the woman when ques- 
tioned. ‘‘If they knew that I managed to read 
two books every week they’d talk about me, 
and the talk would more than likely reach 
my husband’s ears. They’d think I wasn’t 
doing my duty by him if they saw me coming 
in and out of the house with books. They’d 
say I couldn’t feed him right or keep his 
clothes mended. And he might believe it, too. 
And so, Miss, I don’t say anything at all 
about it. I just get up early mornings and 
have my washing and ironing and cleaning 
all done before some of them are out of their 
beds. And then when I’m going to the store 
or on some other errand, I stop by here and 
get my books. They’d make my life miserable 
if they knew I was reading a lot. They'd say 
I was getting above them and thought myself 
something. Do you blame me for keeping 
quiet about it? It’s my only pleasure, read- 
ing. I don’t think I could live without it.”’ 
It is rather a pathetic story. Pathetic, too, 
in a different way, is the glimpse one gets, 
both at this library and at others, of the 
human derelicts who use the reading-room in 
other ways than to feed their hunger for lit- 
erature. With no less stealth and artifice than 
that employed by the woman with the basket, 
they convert the library to their uses as a dor- 
mitory, a lunch-room, an intelligence office 
for those seeking employment (this without 
stealth except in the occasional cutting-out of 
help-wanted advertisements from the reading- 
room newspapers), a dressing-room, and, in- 
eredible though it sounds, a laundry. Truly, 
the public library is the place of all others in 
which to study both books and human nature, 
both literature and life. 

TEMPTATIONS TO MISQUOTATION are many, 
and of diverse character. For example, the 
strict grammarian is sorely tempted to cor- 
rect Macbeth when he says, ‘‘I’ll make assur- 
ance double sure, and take a bond of fate,” 
by substituting the regular form of the ad- 
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verb in place of ‘‘double.’’ In the editorial 
columns of a leading metropolitan journal 
now open before us the eye catches this sen- 
tence: ‘‘The one person who in his heart 
of hearts must be opposed to the spread of 
civilization is the anthropologist.’’ Probably 
not one writer or speaker in a thousand who 
are commonly rather accurate in their quota- 
tions would be found to give Hamlet’s exact 
words in the foregoing familiar phrase. Ham- 
let says, addressing Horatio: ‘‘Give me that 
man that is not passion’s slave, and I will 
wear him in my heart’s core, ay, in my heart 
of heart, as I do thee.’’ Obviously the heart’s 
core is the very heart of the heart, not the 
heart of hearts. The latter is a manifest ab- 
surdity, but, perhaps after the analogy of 
such phrases as ‘‘king of kings,’’ is the ex- 
pression that comes most readily to the lips. 
Another familiar quotation, ‘‘Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like home,’’ holds 
out to the careful writer and speaker a temp- 
tation to put ‘‘never’’ in place of the illog- 
ical though popularly sanctioned ‘‘ever’’—a 
temptation all the stronger because in John 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Parcemiologia’’ occurs the proverb, 
“Home is home, though it be never so 
homely.’’ In like manner, the common mis- 
quotation, ‘‘Pride goeth before a fall,’’ may 
have won its place in our every-day speech 
partly by reason of an early familiarity with 
the proverb (given in Heywood’s collection), 
‘*Pryde will have a fall.’’ In Heywood also 
is another well-known saying that is some- 
times misquoted,—‘‘She looketh as butter 
would not melt in her mouth.’’ It is a rather 
absurd bit of imagery, but somehow it appeals 
to the fancy and one likes to use it, except 
that it is often difficult to remember whether 
the butter should be represented as melting 
or refusing to melt in the mouth of a person 
of certain supposed characteristics. On the 
whole, it is the hope of bettering the original 
that probably causes the greater number of 
our misquotations. When we speak, as we are 
tempted to, of grappling a person to our soul 
with ‘‘hooks’’ of steel, we certainly use a 
more appropriate word than the authorized 
“hoops.’’ Here, as in many other instances, 
one is torn by conflicting desires, wishing to 
be scholarly and accurate and at the same time 
vivid and forceful. 


> 


OPINIONS THAT ONE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 
EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY are, in not a few in- 
Stances, as all the world knows, the opinions 
of publishers’ readers on manuscripts sub- 
mitted to their criticism. To the patient vic- 
tim of repeated rejections it is consoling, in 
those bitter moments that so often follow the 
postman’s ring or the expressman’s call, to 





run over once more the long and distinguished 
list of near-failures that have ultimately been 
converted into brilliant successes. The list 
is all but endless; a few titles, however, will 
occur to any reader, such as ‘‘Jane Eyre,”’ 
‘‘John Inglesant,’’ ‘‘East Lynne,’’ ‘‘We 
Two,’’ ‘‘David Harum,’’ and ‘‘The Broad 
Highway.’’ The late Mr. Arrowsmith, a pub- 
lisher not often caught napping when writers 
of genius knocked at his door, made one colos- 
sal mistake when he rejected the manuscript 
of an unknown young man in India and, con- 
ceiving his tone to be a little conceited (which 
in truth it may have been), refused to have 
anything to do with the youth. A later and 
somewhat similar experience with a New York 
publishing house did not by any means suffice 
to silence the pen of the future author of 
‘*Kim’’ and ‘‘Captains Courageous,’’ or to 
suppress his endeavor to make himself heard 
in the great world of books. An interesting 
query prompted by a consideration of such 
instances as the foregoing is this: How many 
literary masterpieces, thrust with insufficient 
persistence upon the publishers, have perished 
unprinted ? 

LITERARY EXPRESSION OF THE ‘‘ AMERICAN 
spirir’’ will by one critic be found in one 
author, by another in another, because no 
two will exactly agree as to what really is 
‘the American spirit.’’ Is it something dash- 
ing and reckless, like our express trains; or 
something spontaneous and original and wil- 
ful, like the supposedly typical American 
child; or something vigorous, masterful, self- 
controlled, like the latest dreadnought added 
to our navy; or all of these combined; or 
none of these? The eminent Danish critic, 
Dr. Georg Brandes, was lately interviewed 
in characteristic newspaper fashion before he 
had fairly set foot on our shores, and was 
represented as singling out Mr. Jack London 
among contemporary American novelists as 
distinctively representative of the American 
spirit, while places close to him were assigned 
to Mr. Upton Sinclair and the late Frank 
Norris. Incidentally Poe was named as the 
foremost American poet. It would have been 
just as easy and just as natural for Dr. 
Brandes, with his eyes open to certain other 
qualities undeniably possessed by us, to name 
Mr. Howells as our greatest and most truly 
representative living novelist, and Whitman 
or even Emerson as the true type of the 
American poet. Probably the truth of the 
matter is that, just as in human experience 
whatever is most poignantly and peculiarly 
individual in our joys and sorrows turns out 
to be most universal, so whoever expresses 
himself most faithfully and fearlessly in lit- 
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erature will be found to have best expressed 
the thought and feeling of the millions within 
reach of his book. In other words, the gen- 
uine American spirit is not so much a 
parochial or provincial spirit as it is one of 
wide and universal appeal. 

DRAMA FOR THE RURAL pisTricts is chiefly 
conspicuous by its absence; but the accepta- 
ble presentation of good plays by local talent, 
even in a small town, is not an impossibility. 
To prove this the North Dakota Agricultural 
College has turned its attention—a part of 
its attention, rather—to amateur dramatics, 
with results as noteworthy in their way as 
the achievements of Harvard and Columbia 
and other large universities in the same de- 
partment of liberal education. One of the 
rooms in its administration building has been 
equipped with a stage and stage accessories, 
and with seats for about two hundred per- 
sons; and here have been successfully pro- 
duced half a score of plays, such as ‘‘ Miss 
Civilization,’’ ‘‘Cherry Tree Farm,’’ and ‘‘A 
Fatal Message,’’ all short and requiring no 
elaborate properties or costumes. Most of the 
actors have been country-bred youths and 
maidens, and what they have shown them- 
selves capable of in this branch of art at the 
college is no more than the young folks of 
almost any rural community could achieve in 
their own town hall or high school or other 
public building of moderate size and seating 
capacity. The city theatre has long been an 
attraction luring the young men and women 
from their country homes. It is now high 
time for the country to exert a counter- 
attraction, which the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College is trying to show it how to do. 


PoLyGLor puzzLes for the expert cataloguer 
seem to have presented themselves in plenty 
at the Brooklyn Public Library during the 
past year. The accomplished superintendent 
of the cataloguing department of that institu- 
tion calls attention, in the library’s current 
Report, to some of the difficulties encountered 
in handling books in little-known foreign lan- 
guages. Bibles in strange tongues, about one 
hundred and fifty in number, caused much 
time-consuming labor and research. ‘‘To 
quote just a few of the languages and dialects: 
Rarotongan, Greenland, Eskimo, Malay, Ma- 
layalim, Gaelic, Manx, Chinese, Modern Greek, 
Maori, Persian, Bulgarian, Servian, Russian, 
Bhugelkhunda, Manchurian, Mpongwe, Ga, 
Tahitian, and many others in the American 
Indian dialects and the dialects of India, etc.’’ 
The total number of books in foreign lan- 
guages added during the year was 2,354, 
including works in Yiddish, German, French, 





Russian, Polish, Italian, Danish, Hebrew, 
Dutch, and Lithuanian; and the cataloguing 
of these was necessarily more of a task than 
the similar treatment of a like number of En- 
glish books. Few outsiders realize how many 
entries a single work may require, whatever 
its language. Schmidel’s ‘‘Histoire Véritable 
d’un Voyage Curieux,’’ for example, called 
for fifty-eight cards, under as many headings, 
from the cataloguer, to ensure its greatest use- 
fulness to the public consulting the catalogue; 
and 5,696 books added to other departments 
than fiction demanded collectively the addi- 
tion of 26,132 cards to the catalogue. But the 
champion trouble-maker seems to have been a 
volume of pamphlets on the Bangorian con- 
troversy, which necessitated the writing of 
243 separate cards. Was the book worth it? 


LorNA DOooNE’s NARROW ESCAPE from an 
early and unmerited oblivion is told by Mr. 
T. Herbert Warren, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who contributes an introduction to 
the ‘‘World’s Classics’’ edition of Black- 
more’s masterpiece. When the novel was 
first published, in the day of three-volume 
fiction at the price of a guinea and a half, it 
naturally took that time-honored form; and 
in that form and at that price it found no 
large number of purchasers. But the edition 
was at last sold out, and then arose the ques- 
tion whether the work should be reissued in 
a single volume or gently dropped out of 
sight altogether. Finally Mr. Sampson Low 
put in a good word for its author: ‘‘Black- 
more is a good fellow and an old friend. Give 
him the benefit of the doubt.’’ “Such inci- 
dents as this help to confirm belief in the part 
that luck and chance, as well as merit, have 
played and are still playing in the winning of 
popular literary success. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


LANGUAGE OF THE UNLETTERED. 
(To the Editor of THe Dist.) 

The article, “The Language of the Unlettered,” 
in your issue of May 16, recalls an occurrence of 
interest which came to my attention recently. 

The proprietor of a small store near a summer- 
resort hid away among the East Tennessee moun- 
tains was staggered by the demand of a youthful 
“lod” from the back hills for a “ race” of chew- 
ing-gum. No—a package of gum would not an- 
swer; a race was what he wanted. After prolonged 
inter-interpretation, the boy’s meaning was made 
clear, and the satisfied “brother to the insensible 
rock” departed with only a single layer of the 
desired article. Investigation among the summer 
guests discovered one of professorial aequirements 
who recalled having seen in some out-of-date 
English dictionary the word “ race,” defined as “a 
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layer, as one layer of soap-cakes in a box,” or 
words to that effect. 

Now, as the chief point of interest of the story, 
arises the query: Where did the boy get the 


word? The prevalence of English surnames 
among those mountain folk would give authority 
to the historic statement that during Revolutionary 
times many of the royalists sought refuge among 
the mountains. The word “race” in the above 
signification may also serve as a “pinnacle of 
some submerged civilization.” 
Mrs. I. 8S. Herr. 
Nashville, Tenn., June 5, 1914. 


“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” IN MOVING 
PICTURES. 


(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


In “ Casual Comment,” on page 334 of the April 
16 issue of THe Dra, in discussing “ literary 
classics on the moving-picture screen,” the follow- 
ing appears: “ Perhaps, too, the bill-boards will 
some day announce the presentation of Bunyan’s 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ”’ That prophecy has been ful- 
filled in Tokio; I have seen the advertisement of 
that very “classic” in the tram cars; and was 
only sorry that I did not have a chance to see the 
pictures. E. W. CLeMent. 

Tokio, Japan, May 9, 1914. 





AN INTERESTING LITERARY RESEMBLANCE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 


Has attention ever been called to a resemblance 
between Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair” and the first 
part of Miss Ferrier’s “ Marriage”? 

Henry Douglas, the hero of this part of “ Mar- 
riage,” is, like Rawdon Crawley, a dashing young 
guardsman. Like Crawley, too, he makes a secret 
marriage, though in this ease with opposition more 
from the bride’s people than the bridegroom’s. 
The Douglases, like the Crawleys, establish them- 
selves after a while in London. The wife is 
socially ambitious; the couple live far beyond 
their means. Financial ruin follows, and then 
separation. In each case the woman is more to 
blame than the man. 

Though there are these resemblances between 
the stories, there are also differences. Henry 
Douglas’s wife, Lady Juliana, is a silly woman; 
Becky Sharp emphatically is not. Becky is 
socially ambitious because, having no position at 
all, her only way to get one is to conquer it. The 
position of Lady Juliana Douglas, daughter of 
the Earl of Courtland, is assured; she wishes to 
shine in society because she is too frivolous to have 
other ambitions. Her debts accumulate because 
she has no idea of the valye of money; whereas 
Becky’s grow because she knows the value of 
money — that is, ready money — much too well to 
waste it in paying bills that may in any way be 
put off. And in “Marriage” there is no Lord 
Steyne. 

But these differences are not so striking as the 
resemblances, which once or twice are remarkable 
even in detail. In both novels the matrimonial 
erash is coincident with the financial. In both the 





husband is carried off to a debtor’s prison, though 
in “Marriage” without the connivance of his 
wife. Henry Douglas, after his release, is sent 
away to end his days with a regiment of the line 
in India, a position secured for him by the in- 
fluence of his brother-in-law, who has now become 
Earl of Courtland. In “ Vanity Fair” the influ- 
ence of the Marquis of Steyne sends poor Rawdon 
to end his days in the tropical island which Thack- 
eray aptly names Coventry. And in each novel 
the wife, quite at her ease, sends her husband, in 
the midst of his difficulties, a supposedly com- 
forting letter. Lady Juliana’s is short enough to 
quote entire: 

“Dearest Henry—I have been received in the 
kindest manner imaginable by Frederick, and have 
been put in possession of my old apartments, which 
are so much altered I should never have known them. 
They were furnished by Lady Lindore, who really 
has a divine taste. I long to show you all the delights 
of this abode. Frederick desired me to say that he 
expects to see you here at dinner, and that he will 
take charge of paying all our bills whenever he gets 
money. Only think of his owing a hundred thousand 
pounds, besides all Papa’s and Lady Lindore’s debts! 
I assure you I was almost ashamed to tell him of 
ours, they sounded so trifling; but it is quite a relief 
to find other people so much worse. Indeed, I always 


- thought it quite natural for us to run in debt, con- 


sidering that we had no money to pay anything, 

while Courtland, who is as rich as a Jew, is so ham- 

pered. I shall expect you at eight, until when, adieu, 

mw caro, Your Julie. 
“T am quite wretched about you.” 


Becky’s letter to Rawdon, sent to him in prison, 
is longer, and moister with crocodile’s tears: 


“Mon pauvre cher petit, 

“TI could not sleep one wink for thinking of what 
had become of my odious old monstre: and only got 
to rest in the morning after sending for Mr. Blench 
(for I was in a fever), who gave me a composi 
draught and left orders with Finette that I shoul 
be disturbeG on no account. So that my poor old 
man’s messenger... remained in the hall for 
some hours waiting my bell. You may fancy my state 
when I read your poor dear old ill-spelt letter. 

“Til as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, 
and as soon as I was dressed ...I drove ventre 
a terre to Nathan’s. I saw him —I wept —I cried — 
I fell at his odious knees. Nothing would mollify 
the horrid man. He would have all the money, he 
said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. I drove 
home with the intention of paying that triste visite 
chez mon oncle (when every trinket I have should be 
at your disposal ...) and found Milor there. . 
who had come to compliment me upon last night’s 
performances. . . 

“T went down on my knees to Milor; told him 
we were going to pawn everything, and begged and 
prayed him to give me two hundred pounds. He 
pish’d and psha’d in a fury — told me not to be such 
a fool as to pawn —and said he would see whether he 
could lend me the money. At last he went away, 
promising that he would send it me in the morning; 
when I will bring it to my poor old monster with a 
kiss from his affectionate Becky. 


“T am writing in bed. Oh, I have such a head- 
ache and such a heartache!” 


These letters differ not so much in spirit as in 
the greater brilliancy of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s. 
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In both are the same sort of protestation, the 
same reference to irrelevant matters, the same 
affectation of foreign phrase (to be sure, in the 
one Italian, in the other French), the use of the 
nickname in the signature, and finally the signifi- 
eant postseripts: “I am quite wretched about 
you.” “TI am writing in bed. Oh, I have such a 
headache and such a heartrche!” 

If all of these resemblances are the result of 
coincidence, it is remarkable enough to be noted. 
But may they not be more? Thackeray, we know, 
was an eager novel-reader; and it is but natural 
that traces of his reading should appear in what he 
wrote. The death of Colonel Neweome is reminis- 
cent of the death of Leatherstocking in “ The 
Prairie,” whom Thackeray as late as when he 
was writing the “Roundabout Papers,” thought 
“one of the great prize-men of fiction.” Was 
Thackeray in some period of his reading so deeply 
impressed by Miss Ferrier’s “ Marriage” that 
conscious or unconscious reminiscences of it 
appear in “ Vanity Fair”? If such is the fact, at 
least it is not widely known by people who write 
histories of literature or biographies of Thackeray. 

G. H. MayNapIer. 

Harvard University, June 8, 1914. 


AMERICAN POETS AND ENGLISH 
TRADITIONS. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 

A reviewer in a recent number of “ Poetry and 
Drama,” the English quarterly, berates certain 
American poets because, as he says, they are imi- 
tative; they write to fit the English standards 
and there is nothing distinctively American in 
their works. For this reason, he declares, America 
produces no great poetry. Is this a fair criticism? 
And is it true that poetry, to be great, must be 
national? 

Looking back upon English literature, we find 
but few English poets who could be ealled typi- 
eally English. Shakespeare, the greatest of all, 
chose foreign scenes and foreign stories for most 
of his plays, and even in those plays in which the 
seene was laid in England, he did not deal with 
the England of his own day. Chaucer, perhaps, 
was English, but this is not the reason why his 
poetry appeals to us today. Spenser was not 
English; he was Norman-French in his atmosphere. 
Dryden, Pope, and all of the classical and meta- 
physical poets modelled their work upon that of 
the Greeks and the Romans. Byron was so un- 
English that the English could not endure to have 
him in England. Keats and Shelley were surely 
not typical Englishmen. Seott was more English 
than Seottish. Burns stands alone as the national 
poet of Seotland, and for that reason, perhaps, 
has been rated greater than he might have been 
had he had rivals. But Burns is not read by any 
but English-speaking people, and his reputation 
searcely penetrates beyond the boundaries of 
English-speaking countries, whereas Byron has en- 
joyed a vogue in Germany, in France, in Italy— 





and even today is regarded by the Russians as the 
greatest English poet. Of the two Irishmen, Moore 
and Goldsmith, Goldsmith is certainly the greater, 
though he wrote as an Englishman. 

Among our own poets those who have followed 
the English tradition have enjoyed the greatest 
popularity and the greatest reputation, not only 
at home, but abroad. Poe, to be sure, is an excep- 
tion to this rule, but though Poe was not English, 
he was not American either. He had more sym- 
pathy with the French manner of thought than he 
had with either the English or the American, and 
it is only natural that the French should have been 
the first to appreciate his genius. Bret Harte was 
an American poet. So was Field, and so is Riley; 
but ean any of these be ranked with Longfellow? 

Among our prose writers Washington Irving 
and Mark Twain represent the two extremes, and 
it is safe to say that Irving will outlast Twain, 
for Mark Twain is not representative of the 
America of to-day; he is, rather, representative of 
the America of the sixties, seventies, and eighties. 
But Irving represents the traditions of English 
literature. He wrote for ail men and for all 
times. His humor does not depend upon current 
customs or current jests for its point. Now, what 
is true of prose writers in this regard is also true 
of poets. The poet who aims to represent his own 
country in his own day, speaking only to his 
countrymen, is doomed to neglect in the future. 
His interest for posterity is purely antiquarian. 

The writer of the article in “Poetry and 
Drama” is mistaken in supposing that the resem- 
blance of American poetry to English poetry is 
due to servile imitation. Americans are taught 
English literature before they are taught American 
literature, and they are trained to regard the 
latter as being merely a continuation of the 
former. As long as American writers are grounded 
in English literature (and God help us if the 
time ever comes when they will not be!) they 
will continue to write much like the English, and 
the more nearly their work approaches the work 
of the standard English authors, the more nearly 
that work conforms to the ideal which they have 
always before their eyes. Our whole life is colored 
by English traditions. We not only begin our 
reading with English books and our history with 
English history, but our clothing is English eloth- 
ing, our law is English law, and our customs are 
chiefly English customs. We have taken from 
other races practically nothing but people. We 
are, in short, transplanted Englishmen, and though 
our population is largely made up of people from 
other countries, these are Anglicized in the second 
generation, having Shakespeare for their premier 
poet and King Alfred for their earliest boyhood 
hero. It would be absurd to expect us to be 
totally unlike the English in our literature. Robert 
Louis Stevenson lived in the South Seas, but he 
was not therefore expected to write like a South 
Sea. Islander. Neither should the English expect 
us to evolve a unique literature in a country whieh 
was inhabited by savages four hundred years ago. 

Rovert J. SHores. 

New York, June 3, 1914. 
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Che Hew Books. 


AN AGED POET IN His DAILY TALK.* 





With more than Boswellian faithfulness Mr. 
Horace Traubel reports his revered master’s 
daily talk and minutest actions in a third 
volume under the now familiar title, ‘‘ With 
Walt Whitman in Camden.’’ The period cov- 
ered by the nearly six hundred ample pages 
of the book is but half a year, and five days 
over, so that no reasonable reader will com- 
plain of insufficient industry on the reporter’s 
part. It must be added, however, that con- 
siderable space is occupied by the many letters 
printed from the poet’s correspondence. The 
time of this intimate intercourse between 
Whitman and his disciple falls in the spring 
and early summer of 1888 and, after an inter- 
val of three and one-half months, in the 
autumn and winter of that and the following 
year. 

In this ‘‘most truthful biography in the 
language,’’ as it has been called, there is no 
doubt that we have Walt Whitman drawn to 
the very life, with no previous posing of the 
subject for his portrait. Every page of the 
book makes this apparent, as where we open 
at random and read: 

“W. suddenly took a notion to get up. I 
helped him to the chair. His legs are little good. 
He leans heavily on you. Yet he on his own 
plane is comfortable just now. ‘One thing is 
gone utterly and forever— my agility,’ he said 
as we walked across the room. Sat down. Stirred 
the fire. ‘I will get you to hand me the poker, 
he said. Then worked for fully ten minutes — 
likes it— with the embers, talking meanwhile 
leisurely and at perfect ease. Turned up light, 
too: brushed his hair back from his face and 
brow. Did he nap it always so in the evening as 
Ed said? ‘No: I have no rule: I live, move, 
just as the spirit directs.’ He had read some- 
where of Humboldt’s informal mode of life while 
in Paris— eating, sleeping, ete., not by hours, 
but by instinet. W. liked the idea.” 

In this there is, of course, much more of the 
minute and unsparing fidelity of the photo- 
graph than of the broader treatment of the 
portrait-painter; but as we are at perfect 
liberty either to take it or leave it there is 
no occasion for adverse criticism. Whatever 
else may be said, there is material here, in 
abundance, for the future portrait-painter of 
an undeniably picturesque subject. 

As an example illustrating how Whitman 
was repeatedly falling into and out of favor 
with critics who lacked the courage of their 








*Wirs WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. (March 28—July 
14, 1888.) (November 1, 1888—January 20, 1889.) By 
— Traubel. Illustrated. New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 





convictions and could never quite decide what 
they ought to think about his work, the 
following passage is significant. Whitman 
speaks : 

“*Tt is with The Literary World much as with 
The Tribune: they occupy the same comparative 
position. For instance, let me give you a case. 
Whitelaw Reid—I have spoken to you of it — 
was, years ago, exceedingly well disposed towards 
me — towards Leaves of Grass, it was said, too: 
greatly so: personally he was always very kind 
to me. When I was in New York—the trip 
seven or eight years ago— he called on me, put 
a cab at my disposal: was courteous in that way, 
in other ways: I was lame: he respected it. 
Yet in spite of this apparent good feeling, when 
the change in ownership came — Reid’s father-in- 
law becoming a heavy owner — the stock running 
into a million or millions, I should say —a con- 
ference of the staff was called: it was decided that 
the paper should pursue a certain policy: that 
any tendency towards too great a freedom — 
social, sexual, religious freedom— should be 
frowned down, should not be encouraged: that the 
Mrs. Grundyisms should be cultivated — the con- 
ventional, traditional, appealed to.’ He knew ‘ this 
was not a novel procedure.’ ‘I was informed 
that among other things it was asked how Walt 
Whitman, Leaves of Grass, the man, his writings, 
were to be treated. It was then settled that Reid’s 
favorability should be toned down greatly — that 
while nothing should be said absolutely adverse, 
neither should anything positive be said in the 
way of applause.’ ” 

In the selections from Whitman’s wide cor- 
respondence we note especially letters from 
A. Bronson Alcott, Mr. John Burroughs, Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, Moncure D. Conway, Ed- 
ward Dowden, John Hay, Lord Houghton, 
Joaquin Miller, William M. Rossetti, Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
John Addington Symonds, John T. Trow- 
bridge, and John Russell Young. Letters and 
other writings of Whitman’s are also given 
in abundance, in a few instances in facsimile. 
The relation existing between Whitman and 
Mr. Traubel has some light thrown on it by 
the following inscription in a copy of the 
poet’s complete works presented by the author 
to his future literary executor (or, more accu- 
rately, co-executor) : 

“To Horace Traubel 
from his friend the author 

WALT WHITMAN 
& my deepest heartfelt thanks go with it to H T 
in getting this book out — it is his book in a sense 
—for I have been closely imprisoned & pros- 
trated all the time (June to December 1888) by 
sickness & disability —& H T has managed it all 
for me with copy, proofs, printing, binding, &e. 
The Volume, & especially ‘November Boughs’ & 
the portraits, could not now be existing formu- 
lated as here, except thro’ his faithful & loving 
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kindness & industry, daily, unintermitted, unre- 
munerated — “W W Dee: 1888—” 

A letter from Edward Dowden, written in 
Dublin in 1871, closes thus: ‘‘We have heard 
that Mr. Tennyson has asked you to come to 
him. I hope you will come. And if to En- 
gland —to Ireland too. And if to Ireland, 
would you not come to this house if you had 
not pleasanter quarters? Your welcome, at 
least, would be very sincere.’’ Commenting 
on Dowden’s cordial friendliness toward him, 
Whitman said: 

“*T confess men like Dowden, Rossetti, Symonds 
(there are others too of the same stamp) surprise 
me — almost upset my applecart: they are schol- 
ars, in certain ways classicists, yet they are the 
promptest sort possible in analyzing and rightly 
estimating new things: it seems natural for men 
like O’Connor, like Ingersoll, to like me: they are 
my kind through and through: but those other 
fellows have been trained in other schools — as a 
rule we expect, in fact get, other things from 
them. Thank God I don’t have to solve all the 
mysteries: I am satisfied to have Dowden’s love, 
satisfied for him to have my love, without trying 
to match pennies with him.’ ” 


From bits of talk so fragmentary and mis- 
cellaneous and, necessarily, so frequently of 
a rather unimportant nature, it is difficult to 
select for quotation passages of a striking 
character and at the same time suitable for 
the purposes of such a review as this. Flashes 
of truth and gleams of beauty and poetry 
light up the page here and there, but it is all 
so disjointed and informal—so faithful to 
the reality of the unpremeditated give and 
take of every-day conversation—that a re- 
viewer is at a loss how best to make the qual- 
ity of the book apparent to the reader without 
being guilty of inadvertent misrepresentation 
or incurring the charge of doing less than 
justice to the author. Among references to 
men of note whom Whitman had met in his 
goings and comings, we find more than one 
mention of Lincoln, of whom he declared that 
there never had been a good portrait, ‘‘never 
a real portrait: there were certain ones of 
us agreed on that.’’ But, when asked the 
reason, he could not tell, ‘‘none of us could: 
all we knew was, it was not there: had we 
seen it, had it been there, we should have 
been mighty happy, you can well believe.’’ 
He spoke of Lincoln’s ‘‘wonderful reserve, 
restraint, of expression — fine nobility staring 
at you out of all that ruggedness.’’ In a 
mood of self-appraisal Whitman is reported 
as saying: 

“‘T feel that at many points, in essentials, I 
share the Shakespearean quality — except,’ he 
apologized —‘of course’—here again a reflect- 
ing moment —‘as to the last point — the highest 





flights — the latest plays—in which the breadth 
is so great—so unmistakably phenomenal.’ But 
he must still state his dissent even from §. 
‘ Shakespeare, however, is gloomy, looks upon the 
people with something like despair: does so espe- 
cially in his maturer plays: seems to say: after 
all the human critter is a devil of a poor fellow — 
full of frailties, evils, poisons—as no doubt he 
is if you concentrate your light on that side of 
him — consent that this, this alone, is the man — 
are determined to take the pessimistic view.’ But 
his own ‘deep impressions run counter to such 
lack of faith.’ ” 

It is a richly human and also somewhat 
tenderly pathetic picture Mr. Traubel has 
given us of the aged and physically failing 
poet. These chapters seem rather superior to 
the earlier ones in a certain increase of dig- 
nity and seemly reserve in their presentation 
of the poet’s daily doings and informal chats; 
not that there is any apparent curtain of 
concealment or any perceptible trimming of 
the homely actualities, but there is something 
less of undignified unrestraint than seemed to 
make itself felt in the first volume. The whole 
story goes along, as the poet said, ‘‘with the 
history of those times—with the fortuitous 
career of ‘Leaves of Grass.’’’ In its pictorial 
equipment of likenesses, early and late, of 
Walt Whitman and some of his friends, the 
book does not disappoint expectation, though 
the rough piaster model of the sitting poet 
chosen for reproduction in the frontispiece 
suggests rather an amorphous mass of putty 
or clay than a close likeness of Walt Whit- 
man. The index of proper names proves 
itself a useful and generally reliable way- 
finder to the miscellaneous wealth of material 
in the preceding pages. Our present parting 
with the poet leaves him with three years and 
more of life before him. Shall we have still 
further chapters from this sunset period ? 

Percy F. BICKNELL. 








THE HEART OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
MYSTERY.* 





Of books and essays on Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets the cry is ‘‘still they come’’; and if they 
added even a jot to our knowledge of the poet 
or threw the faintest ray of light on the 
many enigmas associated with those one hun- 
dred and fifty-four poems, we should be 
amongst the first to say, ‘‘Damn’d be him 
who first cries, ‘Hold, enough!’’’ But the 
two latest books dealing with the subject can- 
not, even by the widest stretch of the imag- 

* Mistress DAVENANT. The Dark Lady of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. By Arthur Acheson. Chicago: Walter M. Hill. 

Tue SONNETS oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. New Light and 


Old Evidence. By the Countess de Chambrun. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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ination, be said to have contributed anything 
of value to the solution of any one of the per- 
plexing problems that we associate with the 
sonnets and their cryptic dedication. After 
a careful study of the two volumes, we are 
as far as ever from knowing when and to 
whom the Sonnets were written, who the 
poet’s ‘‘friend’’ was, who the Dark Lady who 
enthralled Shakespeare’s heart was, why the 
poems were published without their author’s 
supervision, how Thomas Thorpe obtained 
them for publication, how they came to be 
arranged as they are, who the rival poets 
were, ete. It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that satisfactory solutions to 
these riddles would go a great way to clear 
up the mystery surrounding the man Shake- 
speare and to throw interesting and valuable 
light on some of his other poems. 

Mr. Arthur Acheson sets himself the task 
of ‘‘demonstrating’’ the following proposi- 
tions: that the long poem ‘‘Willobie his 
Avisa,’’ published in 1594, had a satirical in- 
tention regarding Shakespeare and Henry 
Wriothesly, the Earl of Southampton; that 
‘‘Henry Willobie’’ was a pseudonym adopted 
by Matthew Roydon, the intimate friend and 
associate of the poet Chapman; that the Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets was Jane, the wife of 
John Davenant, an innkeeper at Oxford; that 
the Sonnets were private epistles written to 
the Earl of Southampton and to Mrs. Dave- 
nant, and were not intended for publication 
and sale; that they were written between the 
years 1592-3 and 1598-9; that they are in- 
complete and out of their sequential and 
chronological order; that some of them are 
not by Shakespeare; ‘‘that the Sonnets were 
obtained and published surreptitiously by per- 
sonal enemies of our poet, in the endeavor to 
revamp an old scandal which was first cireu- 
lated in 1594.’’ As corollaries to these prop- 
ositions, Mr. Acheson sets up a large number 
of bold assertions not one of which has a par- 
ticle of evidence to support it. He begins with 
the statements that some time about 1594 the 
Earl of Southampton had shown Shakespeare 
some signal favor and that Chapman, with 
his eyes on the young Earl’s liberal purse, 
sought to ingratiate himself with him by sub- 
mitting to him for his patronage the ‘‘ Hymns 
to the Shadow of Night’’; that Shakespeare 
read this poem and prevailed on Southamp- 
ton to refuse sponsorship for it, and that 
thereupon Chapman conspired with Roydon, 
to whom he dedicated the rejected poem, to 
disrupt Shakespeare’s relations with his pa- 
tron and, by means of new matter, to win 
Southampton’s favor for themselves. After 
this it was war between Shakespeare, Chap- 
man, Roydon, and others who were sub- 





sequently drawn into the quarrel which 
developed into the so-called ‘‘Poetomachia”’ 
or ‘‘war of the theatres.’’ It was in the 
interests of this feud that, according to Mr. 
Acheson, Roydon published the ‘‘ Avisa’’ 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘Henry Willoby.’’ 
Those not acquainted with this poem may be 
interested to know that it is an account of 
the licentious wooing of Avisa, a simple, pious, 
beautiful country maid of low birth and hum- 
ble estate, by several sorts and conditions of 
men, all of whose suits she scornfully rejects. 
In the second half of the poem one ‘‘H. W.,’’ 
Henry Willoby himself, after some advice by 
his familiar friend ‘‘W. S.,’’ attempts the 
seduction of Avisa, who is now married, and 
is repulsed. The initials ‘‘W. S.’’ and 
‘*H. W.”’ are responsible for the identification 
of these two characters with Henry Wriothesly 
and William Shakespeare. 

The burden of Mr. Acheson’s book is that 
if he can prove that Roydon, the anonymous 
author of ‘‘An Elegie, or Friends Passion 
for his Astrophell’’ (1595), wrote the pseu- 
donymous ‘‘Willobie his Avisa, or the true 
Picture of a modest Maid and of a chast and 
constant wife,’’ it must follow that this poem 
is a satire on the drama of love and betrayed 
friendship unfolded in Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, and that Avisa is Mistress Jane Dave- 
nant, ‘‘H. W.’’ (cantos 48 to the end) is 
Henry Wriothesly and ‘‘W.S.’’ (cantos 45 
and 47) is William Shakespeare. Let us say 
at once that not only does Mr. Acheson fail 
to prove his proposition, but that he does not 
even create the suspicion of a likelihood that 
Roydon had anything to do with the author- 
ship of ‘‘ Willobie his Avisa.’’ We read much 
of ‘‘evidence’’ in Mr. Acheson’s book, but of 
that commodity we find not enough to choke 
a daw withal. And yet Mr. Acheson has 
reasons, pretty ones, for his conclusions. 
(1) Roydon had the habit of publishing 
anonymously or pseudonymously; ‘‘Henry 
Willoby,’’ it is generally conceded, was not 
the author of the poem; ‘‘Hadrian Dorrell,’’ 
the self-styled editor of the poem, is probably 
a pseudonym; hence (!) Roydon is Henry 
Willoby alias Hadrian Dorrell. (2) In style, 
metre, language, figures of speech, etc., Wil- 
loby’s ‘‘ Avisa’’ exhibits the same character- 
istics as does Roydon’s ‘‘Elegie’’; hence 
Roydon wrote the ‘‘ Avisa.’’ <A single reading 
of these two productions will convince anyone 
with even only half an ear for poetry that the 
‘* Avisa’’ and the ‘‘Elegie’’ could not have 
emanated from the same pen. Mr. Acheson’s 
parallel passages would move an Egyptian 
mummy to laughter—could it read English. 
The ‘‘Avisa’’ is in many respects poetry of 
a high order; whereas the ‘‘Elegie’’ is the 
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wretched, stilted, artificial contrivance of a 
stupid and unimaginative versifier. (3) Mr. 
Acheson has a very naive way of assigning all 
**poems’’ written toward the end of the six- 
teenth century in stanzas of six iambic tetra- 
meter (not ‘‘pentameter’’) verses, rhyming 
ababcc, to Roydon; and inasmuch as ‘‘ Avisa’’ 
is so written it must, according to Mr. Ache- 
son, have been written by Roydon. It is 
really amusing to see how Mr. Acheson accom- 
plishes this feat. ‘‘A new Sonet of Pyramus 
and Thisbie’’ (1584) is subscribed ‘‘I. Thom- 
son,’’ and inasmuch as Shakespeare may have 
glanced at this poem in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ Mr. Acheson finds it perfectly evi- 
dent that ‘‘I. Thomson’’ wus one of Roydon’s 
pseudonyms. ‘‘The Sturdy Rock’’ (1596), a 
little poem by ‘‘M. T.,’’ written in the verse 
above described, he attributes without any 
hesitation to Roydon because he knows of no 
poet with these initials and because ‘‘M. T.’’ 
may be a misprint for ‘‘M. R.’’ So, too, 
‘*Penelope’s Complaint’’ (1596), by ‘‘ Peter 
Colse,’’ must be by Roydon because ‘‘ Peter 
Quince’’ is, to Mr. Acheson, a parody of 
**Peter Colse,’’ and Shakespeare must have 
had Roydon on the brain while writing ‘‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ A MS. play in 
Latin on Pyramus and Thisbie in the Brit- 
ish Museum is attributed to ‘‘N. R.’’; and of 
course this too must be Roydon, the N stand- 
ing ‘‘for Nathaniel, the more classic form 
of Matthew.’’ ‘‘The Shepherd’s Slumber’’ 
(1600), a composition of considerable poeti- 
eal excellence to which Shakespeare alludes, 
subseribed ‘‘Ignoto,’’ is also attributed to 
Roydon, although it bears absolutely none of 
the earmarks of his invention. There is more 
of this kind of stuff, but one who has not been 
convinced by these arguments will not be by 
those we omit. 

The evidence to prove Mrs. Jane Davenant 
the poet’s dark-eyed and dark-haired siren is 
of a quality with that proving Roydon the 
author of ‘‘Avisa.’’ To save any possible 
reader the depressing task of hunting out Mr. 
Acheson's reasons we shall summarize them. 
Avisa is beautiful, clever and witty; she was 
married to an innkeeper (one of her wooers 
asks for wine and her house displays the badge 
of St. George); her initials are given as 
‘“*A. D.’’ (it was very unkind of Mistress 
Davenant that her name did not begin with 
an A; but Mr. Acheson gets around this very 
neatly: A is the initial letter of ‘‘ Avisa’’ or 
‘*avis,’’ a bird; a Mr. Byrd is mentioned in 
John Davenant’s will; the word ‘‘bird’’ is 
always spelled with a capital B in ‘‘ Avisa’”’ 
— it is not, but Mr. Acheson says it is,— hence 
the A stands for ‘‘Byrd,’’ which must have 
been Mrs. Davenant’s maiden surname!) ; the 





scene of action of the poem must have been 
Oxford (because the poem is dated from that 
place), and because there were scandalous 
stories afloat about Sir William Davenant 
being Shakespeare’s bastard son (Mr. Acheson 
rejects this story, because it conflicts with his 
dating of the Sonnets, but retains the scan- 
dal). The objections to this identification are 
numerous. Shakespeare’s sweetheart was not 
a beauty, according to the Elizabethan ideal, 
was not clever or witty, was not an innkeeper’s 
wife, was not poor and of low estate, and her 
husband’s name was ‘‘William.’’ From in- 
ternal evidence it is certain that Avisa in 1594 
was at least thirty years of age (she was mar- 
ried at twenty and had been married some 
nine years when assailed by her post-nuptial 
wooers), exactly Shakespeare’s age, and we 
have good reason to believe that the Dark 
Lady was much younger than the poet. And 
it is almost certain that the Davenants were 
uot married as early as 1585, the year of 
Avisa’s marriage. It is certain, therefore, 
that Avisa was not the Dark Lady, Mrs. Dave- 
nant was not Avisa, and the Dark Lady was 
not Mrs. Davenant. 

In a supplementary pamphlet, ‘‘A Woman 
Coloured Ill,’” Mr. Acheson gravely an- 
nounces, in absolute confirmation of his 
theories, some very important recent Shake- 
spearean ‘‘discoveries.’’ First, that a certain 
Professor Bang has discovered that in Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘Colin Clout’s Come Home’’ “‘Rosa- 
linde”’ is an anagram for ‘‘ Els Roiden’”’ (sic), 
a sister of Matthew Roydon of whose exis- 
tence we have no record; second, that ‘‘ Ha- 
drian Dorrell’’ is an anagram for ‘‘ Harrolld 
(sic, herald) Roidan’’; third, that ‘‘Vigi- 
lantius Dormitanus’’ (the signature to the 
poem prefixed to ‘‘ Willobie his Avisa’’) is an 
anagram for ‘‘ Vigilant Mt. Roidan.’’ Not to 
be outdone by Professor Bang, Mr. Acheson 
quite accidentally ‘‘discovered’’ that the first 
thirteen letters (‘‘In Lavine Land t’’) in the 
first verse of this introductory poem are an 
anagram for ‘‘Ill In (—Jn—Jane) Dave- 
nant’’! If we remember that Shakespeare 
applied the word ‘‘ill’’ to the Dark Lady 
it follows that Mr. Acheson’s theories are 
‘*proved.’’ It may be only a trifling coinci- 
dence, but it is at least curious, that in Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘Rosalinde’’ I ‘‘diseovered’’ ‘‘Ros 
Daniel,’’ an actual personality, the sister of 
the poet Samuel Daniel, and that in ‘‘ Hadrian 
Dorrell’’ I discovered, also quite accidentally, 
‘‘Harrrold Daniel.’’ The three growling r’s 
in ‘‘ Harrrold’’ (= herald) are really no objec- 
tion to the anagram; on the contrary, their 
presence is a very subtle way of informing 
posterity that in publishing the wickedness of 
English ladies to the world, Daniel, whom we 
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must now consider the author of ‘‘ Avisa,’’ was 
performing a dog-like office. It strikes me 
that Mr. Acheson’s anagram would gain tre- 
mendously in value if we substitute ‘‘John’”’ 
instead of ‘‘Jane’’ for the ‘‘In.’’ The change 
would explain why so many men expected to 
overcome Avisa’s virtue, why her husband 
nowhere interferes, why ‘‘H. W.’’ assures her 
(canto 53) that her husband is ‘‘a worthlesse 
thing that no way can that pleasure bring 
your flowring yeares desire to find,’’ and it 
makes her resistance to their love suits the 
more commendable; besides, it is not at all 
likely that she would have been wooed so 
ardently and persistently, or that she would 
have had the physical strength to resist her 
suitors, had she been ill. It will surely prove 
a task congenial to Mr. Acheson’s talents to 
ferret out the nature of Avisa’s husband’s 
illness. 


After the perusal of Mr. Acheson’s book, the 
Countess de Chambrun’s study is almost posi- 
tively pleasurable. Her publishers have co- 
operated with her in producing a large and 
attractive volume by a liberal supply of blank 
pages, wide margins, large print, and an 
abundance of portraits (some of which are 
not at all germane to the matter). Although 
the ostensible purpose of the book seems to 
have been to discuss and rearrange the Son- 
nets and to prove Mrs. Davenant to be Shake- 
speare’s Dark Lady, the Countess also reprints 
Rowe’s Life of Shakespeare, discusses the 
Baconian theory, Shakespeare’s legal knowl- 
edge and religious convictions, and gives us 
liberal extracts from Stowe’s ‘‘ Annals,’’ Row- 
land Whyte’s correspondence, John Aubrey’s 
**Lives,’’ ete. 

For a book that pretends to offer a serious 
scientific contribution to the study of the 
most perplexing literary problems concerning 
Shakespeare, the volume now under review 
is marred by an exceedingly large number of 
wholly inexcusable errors of fact. It is not 
true that Massey was ‘‘the pioneer Sonnet- 
eritic’’; that Lee is the ‘‘generally accepted 
authority on the time of Shakespeare’’; that 
Rowe’s Life is ‘‘the chief source from which 
we draw our knowledge of the poet and his 
works’’ (Rowe is not the independent author- 
ity for a single fact concerning Shakespeare) ; 
that the Countess has found ‘‘much that is 
new’’ concerning the Sonnets (she has not en- 
riched our knowledge by a single fact); that 
Dowden’s views coincide with hers on the 
arrangement of the Sonnets; that Shake- 


speare’s character is to be found only in his 
early poems and comedies (a poet can never 
eliminate himself from his work, though it 
may be more difficult to discover him in his 








later output); that ‘‘an old tradition’’ iden- 
tifies the Earl of Southampton with the youth 
of the Sonnets (this ‘‘identification’’ was 
first made by Drake in 1817); that the poet 
was one of ten children; that John Shake- 
speare had difficulty in supporting his family ; 
that several editions of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis’’ 
were printed in 1593; that the ecrities do not 
read Shakespeare; that the ‘‘first Eliza- 
bethan sense of the word ‘begetter’ is ‘one 
who procured documents for publication’ ’’ 
(the New English Dictionary records no such 
definition) ; that ‘‘all comparative analytical 
criticism places the date of composition of the 
earliest Sonnets contemporaneously with the 
publication of Venus and Adonis’’; that the 
‘*Passionate Pilgrim’’ contained three ‘‘son- 
nets’’ from ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’’; that 
‘*Willobie his Avisa’’ was ordered out of 
print because it was libellous to some great 
person (this is only one of Mr. Acheson’s 
guesses); that there are ‘‘more than a hun- 
dred pages’’ to Willoby’s ‘‘ Avisa’’ (there are 
only seventy-seven pages to the first edition) ; 
that ‘‘H. W.”’ in the ‘‘ Avisa’’ is ‘‘a dissolute 
nobleman’’ (he is described as ‘‘a new actor’’; 
the dissolute nobleman wooes her before her 
marriage) ; that H. W.’s verses ‘‘always’’ end 
with Italian phrases; that Willoby exclaims 
against the wickedness of the world ‘‘in a 
note’’ (this occurs in a long introductory 
apology to the 1596 edition; the Countess, 
we fear, has not even examined the ‘‘ Avisa’’) ; 
that H. W.’s verses in cantos 44 to 46 were 
the lines that were censored out of press; 
that Mr. Acheson ‘‘has proved’’ that the 
Davenants’ Inn bore the ensign of the Cross 
of St. George in 1594; that when Shakespeare 
returned to Stratford he ‘‘lifted the mort- 
gages from his father’s property’’ (there were 
none to be lifted) ; that all the rival poets are 
satirized in ‘‘Love’s Labor Lost’’; that actors 
were then ‘‘denied the privilege of Christian 
burial’’; that the Shakespeare coat of arms 
was granted under James I. (it was granted 
in 1596); that Minto and Acheson identify 
‘*Marlowe, Chapman, Greene, Nashe and 
Florio’’ as the rival poets (especially as 
Greene was dead before the Sonnets were 
written and Florio was not a poet); that 
according to ‘‘an old tradition’’ Holofernes 
is drawn on the pattern of Florio (the ‘‘tra- 
dition’’ had its origin in the horrible imagin- 
ings of Warburton); that Shakespeare used 
his art to shape the political destinies of 
England; that Fulman’s is the earliest bio- 
graphical record of Shakespeare (he was pre- 
ceeded by Fuller, Aubrey, and Ward); that 
Dyce is the only Shakespearean commentator 
sincere enough to mention Fulman’s state- 
ment that the poet died a Papist (many 
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mention and discuss it) ; that the Earl of Pem- 
broke would never have been accounted beau- 
tiful (we have the positive testimony of 
Francis Davison that he was beautiful), ete., 
ete. It is quite evident that very little re- 
liance can be placed in the Countess’s state- 
ments in matters pertaining to Shakespeare, 
and that she lacks the fundamental pre- 
requisite of sound scholarship— accuracy of 
detail — without which all the superstructure 
topples to the ground. 

The Countess’s identification of the Fair 
Youth of the Sonnets with the Earl of South- 
ampton rests upon the following grounds: 
that in the dedication prefixed to the ‘‘Rape 
of Luerece’’ Shakespeare pledged all his 
future literary work to Southampton; that 
Sonnet 26 is only a rhapsodized paraphrase 
of the 1594 dedication; that the ‘‘W. H.’’ of 
Thorpe’s sphinx-like dedication to the Son- 
nets are only the initials of Southampton in 
reversed order for the purpose of disguise; 
that the physical charms of the patron are 
those of the young Earl; that, like the Fair 
Youth, Southampton was ‘‘the only son of a 
widowed mother’’; that the rival poets ‘‘can 
be identified with men who eagerly sought 
Southampton’s favor’’; that the subject mat- 
ter of the Sonnets pertains to incidents in 
Southampton’s career, e. g., refusal to marry 
Elizabeth Vere, his dissipated life, his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Vernon, his liberation from 
prison; that Shakespeare’s heroes, Hal, 
Romeo, Bassanio, Benedick, and Florizel, are 
all one and the same and all that one Henry 
Wriothesly, and the Desdemonas and Ophelias 
are Elizabeth Vernon; that the testimony of 
Rowe, ‘‘a contemporary’’ (!), shows that 
Shakespeare and Southampton were friends; 
that ‘‘ Willobie his Avisa’’ is a satire on the 
Sonnet drama and that ‘‘the dissolute young 
nobleman Harry W.’’ who there wooes Avisa 
is Henry Wriothesly; that Shakespeare fre- 
quently alludes to tennis, a game at which 
Southampton was adept, and often quotes 
from Florio, Southampton’s Italian tutor! 
Most of these ‘‘proofs,’’ which the Countess 
considers sufficiently good evidence to be ad- 
missible in a court of law, are of too trivial 
and light-a nature to merit serious considera- 
tion. The 1594 dedication is a purely formal 
and conventional epistle repeating the phrases 
of self-depreciation and exaggerated praises 
of the dedicatee that we find in the ‘‘ Venus 
and Adonis’’ dedication and in other dedi- 
eations to noble patrons; both bear the for- 
mal address to the ‘‘Right Honourable Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton and Baron 
Titchfield,’’ and both are subscribed ‘‘in all 
dutie.’’ In the second dedication the poet 
speaks of his love and duty, but he relies on 





the Lord’s ‘‘ Honourable Disposition,’’ not on 
his love, for the acceptance of the new poem. 
There is absolutely no reason why a poet 
might not pledge his love and duty to each 
new patron just as a lover to a new love. The 
fact that the poet employs some words and 
ideas in Sonnet 26 that occur in the 1594 
dedication, apart from the fact that love and 
duty are conventionally mated, would rather 
show that they were not addressed to the same 
person. Even if Shakespeare did pledge him- 
self to dedicate all his future work to one 
patron that did not impose on him the obliga- 
tion of making that patron the object of his 
love and the subject matter of his poems. For 
the truth is that the Fair Youth was not the 
poet’s ‘‘patron,’’ but his love. Besides, the 
Sonnets are in many respects wholly inap- 
plicable to Southampton. There is nothing 
in them to show that the youth was the only 
son of a widow. In the judgment of many 
excellent Shakespearean scholars a much bet- 
ter case can be made out for William Herbert. 
The first folio (1623) was dedicated to him; 
he prosecuted the poet and his works with 
favor; he was beautiful and dissipated; many 
poets sought his patronage and dedicated their 
books to him; he was averse to marriage; 
the initials of his name are those of Thorpe’s 
dedicatee; if Shakespeare needed a living 
model for some of his romantic heroes Pem- 
broke would have answered the purpose as 
well as Southampton; ete. From the so-called 
‘*Will Sonnets’’ it is certain that the Chris- 
tian name of the youth beloved of Shakespeare 
was William, and this alone is sufficient to 
disprove the Southampton theory, though of 
course it does not establish the contention of 
the Herbertists. To my thinking neither 
Herbert nor Wriothesly was the fair youth 
of the Sonnets, the master-mistress of Shake- 
speare’s passion, the object of his sublimated 
homosexuality. Who he was we may never 
know, and it does not much matter whether 
we do. 

Like Mr. Acheson, the Countess tries to 
prove that Mrs. Davenant was the Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets. There are ten counts in her 
indictment of the wealthy Oxford vintner’s 
wife. (1) Anthony & Wood records that 
Mrs. Davenant ‘‘was a very beautiful woman, 
of good wit and conversation very agreeable,”’ 
and that Shakespeare ‘‘frequented’’ her house 
in his journeys between London and Strat- 
ford. (2) At the age of eleven William Dave- 
nant wrote an ode on Shakespeare’s death. 
(3) A mid-seventeenth century wit ridiculed 
Sir William’s pretensions to noble Norman 
descent by remarking that ‘‘every one 
knows that d’Avonant comes from Avon. 
(4) Oldys records that one day when young 
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William Davenant was running to see his 
**godfather Shakespeare’’ he was admonished 
not to take the name of God in vain. (5) Sir 
William’s vanity permitted him to give his 
contemporaries the impression that he was 
Shakespeare’s son. (6) Aubrey heard Parson 
Robert Davenant, William’s elder brother, say 
that he had received a hundred kisses from 
Shakespeare. (7) The description of the 
hostess of the Crown Inn tallies with that of 
the hostess in the ‘‘Comedy of Errors’’ (‘‘A 
wench of excellent discourse, pretty and witty, 
wild, and yet too gentle’’). (8) The Garrick 
bust of Shakespeare was discovered (in 1845) 
in the wall of a warehouse which had been 
erected on the site of a theatre built by Dave- 
nant in 1660, and the Chandos portrait of 
the great poet was at one time the property 
of Sir William. (9) Mr. Acheson has 
‘“‘proved’’ that Avisa and Mistress Davenant 
were one. (10) And this above all: in 1599 
the Lady Southampton wrote her husband 
that ‘‘Sir John Falstaff’’ (— Shakespeare) 
“is by his mistress Dame Pint-Pot’’ (— Mrs. 
Davenant) ‘‘made father of a goodly Miller’s 
thumb, a boy that is all head and very little 
body.’’ It is somewhat of a surprise that so 
indefatigable an investigator as the Countess 
should have overlooked two very significant 
contemporary references to the Shakespeare- 
Davenant scandal. One is a six-line poem 
published in 1655 and the other-an allusion 
in an elegy occurring in Denham’s poems 
(1668). Whatever these counts may ‘‘prove’’ 
as to Sir William’s paternity they do not 
prove that his mother was the missing Dark 
Lady. William Davenant was born in 1606 
and his elder brother in 1604; and as his 
mother did not give birth to a son in 1599, 
the Lady Southampton’s letter could not have 
referred to her. Nor does it seem consistent 
with delicacy of feeling and refinement of man- 
ners to make Lady Southampton, the only 
begetter of the Desdemonas and Ophelias, 
write her husband — the poet’s quondam rival 
for the illicit love of the Dark Lady — of the 
birth of that miller’s thumb. And it is ex- 
tremely improbable that Shakespeare was 
ever known as ‘‘Falstaff.’’ From the Will 
Sonnets, too, it is fairly inferable that the 
Dark Lady’s husband’s name was William; 
Davenant’s name was John. The description 
of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra does not tally with 
what we know of Mrs. Davenant; she was 
not a beauty, was not distinguished for wit 
and did not excel in conversation. The affair 
with the Dark Lady was probably done with 
long before William Davenant was born. 

The chapter on the rival poets is very amus- 
ing. Apart from asserting that in her opinion 
Marlowe was the rival poet, thus disagreeing 








with Mr. Acheson and Professor Minto, the 
Countess devotes her talents to ‘‘proving’’ 
that John Florio—one of the most versatile 
Englishmen of his day — was the original of 
the pedant ‘‘Holofernes.’’ Her main argu- 
ment is the strange ‘‘coincidence,’’ discovered 
accidentally, that the letters H-o-l-o-f-e-r-n-e-s 
can be arranged so as to spell ‘‘ John Florio’’! 
To get this wonderful result she, with 
the liberty accorded to all anagrammatists, 
changes ‘‘Holofernes’’ to ‘‘Hioloferne’’ and 
then omits an o and an # and inserts two e’s! 
Holofernes has, as we know, also been identi- 
fied with Curate Hunt, Thomas Jenkins, and 
Richard Muleaster, and as all these ‘‘identifi- 
cations’’ were made in all seriousness and upon 
indisputable evidence by allowed scholars, we 
must conclude that Shakespeare must be cred- 
ited with the invention of composite pho- 
tography. 

Of the Countess’s rearrangement of the 
Sonnets, as of that of every other meddler 
since Thomas Thorpe, including Mr. Acheson, 
we must say that not only is it wholly un- 
necessary, but that no one ever takes the trou- 
ble to read them in the proposed order. As 
with emendations to Shakespeare’s text: 
they satisfy no one but the emendator. 

SamvueEL A. TANNENBAUM. 








BARTHOU’sS LIFE OF MIRABEAU.* 





The collocation of the names of these two 
French statesmen is not without justification. 
M. Barthou has written a life of Mirabeau. 
To many American readers Barthou is known 
as a recent prime minister of France; but 
who was Mirabeau? When it transpires that 
Mirabeau was also a statesman and a would-be 
prime minister, it may create a presumption 
in favor of his importance to know that 
M. Barthou has thought it worth while to 
write a book about him and that this book 
has been translated into English. That Mira- 
beau is not well known either to American or 
English readers is not the fault either of 
Mirabeau or of the readers. M. Barthou 
assures us that he was one of the most signifi- 
eant figures in modern French history, ‘‘a 
powerful realist, to whom destiny alone re- 
fused, between Richelieu and Bonaparte, a 
réle fitting to his genius, a genius hardly in- 
ferior to theirs.’’ Frenchmen have long 
known this, and there is no dearth of good 
biographies of Mirabeau in French, but none 
of them has ever beech translated into English. 
To be sure, these other volumes, although very 
good books, better in some respects than 


A Biography. From the French of Louis 





MImaBEAU. 
Barthou. Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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M. Barthou’s, were not written by prime min- 
isters. It is seldom that prime ministers can 
spare the time from affairs of state to write 
books about dead statesmen; but when they 
do write, their utterances take on something 
of a Delphic importance, and are listened to 
with a respect such as the professional his- 
torian can never hope to command. And this 
attitude of the public is not so irrational as 
it appears at first sight, for what the public 
would have from a prime minister who writes 
books —M. Barthou, for example—is not 
what he knows about Mirabeau, but what he 
thinks of Mirabeau as a statesman. An opin- 
ion upon such a subject from such a source, 
although it may not be history, is well worth 
listening to; and if the historical part is not 
badly done, the publie prefers a biography of 
this kind to one of a more scholarly nature. 
Apart from the peculiar value attaching to 
it as the work of a practical statesman, the 
volume by M. Barthou is the best short life 
of Mirabeau now available in English. The 
bibliography in the French edition (omitted 
from the translation) indicates that M. Bar- 
thou had at his command the larger part of 
the published sources and the secondary works 
in French relating to the life of Mirabeau; 
recent German and English studies were evi- 
dently unknown to him. How thorough his 
use of this material was it is impossible to tell 
from a short work of little more than three 
hundred pages; but there is evidence that he 
used his sources carefully and intelligently, 
when he did use them. An additional and 
rather unusual value is given to the volume 
by the incorporation into the narrative of 
several letters, hitherto unpublished, written 
by Mirabeau and his father. These letters 
occupy a disproportionate amount of space, 
but this fact will call forth no criticism from 
the student of Mirabeau’s life, who had long 
supposed that these very important letters had 
been destroyed. They will give a permanent 
value to this short biography that even the 
prestige of M. Barthou’s name could not con- 
fer upon it. The book is well-proportioned 
and very readable, even in the translation, 
which is unusually good, although not the 
most satisfactory substitute for M. Barthou’s 
charming French. In France, the reviewers 
have criticized the amount of space — about 
half the volume —-devoted to Mirabeau’s life 
before the meeting of the states yg neral, claim- 
ing that the treatment of the last two years 
of his life was not adequate. This criticism 
does not seem to be sound. The French work 
formed one in a collection called ‘‘ Figures of 
the Past.’’ It was not supposed to be a sim- 
ple study of the statesmanship of Mirabeau, 
but a biography of a man who would have 





been one of the striking figures of the past 
had he never been a member of the great 
French assembly. The criticism that occurred 
to us while reading the volume was that the 
second part (devoted to Mirabeau in the na- 
tional assembly) assumed too much knowledge 
on the part of the reader,— it did not supply 
sufficient background to make the course of 
events clear to one not acquainted with the 
French Revolution through some other work. 
That may, however, be necessary in so short 
a volume. 

The important chapters of the work are 
those dealing with the relations of Mirabeau 
to the court and Montmorin, and with his 
work as a statesman. Here M. Barthou is 
evidently working sources in hand; his inter- 
pretation is careful, sympathetic, and impar- 
tial. Especially valuable is his treatment of 
Mirabeau’s ministerial aspirations and their 
significance in the history of the Revolution. 
He stresses, as it has never before been 
stressed, the fatal decree of November 7, 1789, 
excluding all members of the assembly from 
the ministry, thus sealing the political doom 
of Mirabeau. In one of the most striking 
passages in his book, M. Barthou indicates 
what the course of the Revolution might have 
been had that decree not been passed : 


“Camille Desmoulins distinguishes in Mirabeau 
the tribune,- whom he admired, and the consul, 
whose plans he feared. The time for a ‘ consul’ 
had not yet come. But would it ever have come 
if, in November, 1789, Mirabeau had been min- 
ister? It was the opportunity he needed. Fate 
withheld it from him. If he had been called to the 
ministry then, not only would his faté have been 
different, but it is not too much to say that the 
destinies of the country would have been changed. 
What Mirabeau, the seeret adviser of the court, 
could not accomplish at the time of his death, 
Mirabeau, the responsible minister, would have 
attempted eighteen months earlier, and would no 
doubt have sueceeded in doing. By reconciling 
the monarchy and the Revolution, the authority 
of the king and the liberty of the nation, the 
principles of 1789 and the prerogatives of the 
executive power, by making ‘the royal power the 
patrimony of the people, he would have spared 
France the Terror, Cesarism, and invasion. He 
would have advanced by a quarter of a century 
the definite establishment of the political conquests 
of the Revolution. . . . Mirabeau had every quality 
necessary for playing such a game and winning,— 
general culture and familiarity with practical 
affairs, talent and audacity, skill and force, pas- 
sion and self-possession, conviction and courage, 
and also that desire for a personal rehabilitation 
which accorded well with the national reconstruc- 
tion of which he hoped to be the architect. With- 
out making any essential change in the general 
lines of the programme which he subsequently 
offered to the court, he would have aimed at its 
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self and, it must be said, of the Revolution. The 
tribune would have taken the place of the pro- 
posed police. There, in open debate, in the conflict 
of interests and parties, no man, in hours of crisis, 
could withstand him. . . . Lanjuinais was not mis- 
taken when he spoke of the influence that Mirabeau 
as minister would have exercised over the assembly. 
He would have been its master. But the gain 
would have been as great for the country as for 
Mirabeau. The decree of November 7 broke the 
only power which could consolidate the Revolution 
by moderating it. It was on that day really, and 
not on the day of Mirabeau’s death, that ‘the 
ruins of the monarchy became the prey of faction’ 
and Revolution by way of the Terror won the 
first victory over Revolution by way of Law.” 
The volume containing the English trans- 
lation is not as attractive or as artistic as the 
original French publication. The vignette on 
the title-page and at the end of the chapters, 
reproducing a seal made by Mirabeau while 
in Vincennes, has been omitted; and the illus- 
trations are not as well done as in the original. 
Attention should be called to the exceedingly 
interesting reproduction of a crayon in two 
colors made from the death mask of Mirabeau. 
The original drawing forms part of the val- 
uable Mirabeau collection of the late Paul 
Arbaud of Aix en Provence, and was pub- 
lished for the first time in M. Barthou’s book. 
It will be a revelation to those who have seen 
nothing but the reproductions of contem- 
porary paintings or sketches of Mirabeau. It 
shows a strong face, the face of a genius; and 
the geniality, to which all bore testimony who 
knew him well, has left its fascinating stamp 
upon the face of the dead. It is a smile that 
Leonardo da Vinci might have loved to paint. 
Frep Morrow Fina. 





THE MEXICAN SITUATION.* 

Three informing books about the situation 
in Mexico, brought almost up to the moment, 
have appeared nearly simultaneously. Of their 
authors, it may be said that Mr. MacHugh is 
a traveller of the conventional sort, deriving 
his information from the customary sources, 
largely official, and his book is certain to bring 
comfort to those conservative minds that be- 
lieve in strong governments and the preser- 
vation of the public peace at the sacrifice of 
whatever ideals. Messrs. De Lara and Pinchon 
are socialists, writing that disturbing sort of 
history which makes villains of conventional 





*Mopern Mexico. By R. J. MacHugh. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THe Mexican Psorte. Their Struggle for Freedom. By 
L. Gutierrez De Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. Illustrated. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tue Rear Mexico. A Study on the Spot. By Hamilton 
Fyfe. With map. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 

















heroes and saints of agitators and revolution- 
ists in popular causes. These two works are 
mutually corrective, in many matters almost 
mutually eliminative, like factors in an alge- 
braical equation. Mr. Fyfe is a newspaper 
correspondent of the usual sort, whose keen- 
ness of observation overrides any marked pre- 
possessions for either side of the present 
struggling forces, but who shows more regard 
for the facts on the surface than for under- 
lying causes and for the state of affairs now 
and in the immediate future rather than for 
anything in a remoter past. The truth seems 
to lie somewhere between Mr. MacHugh and 
Messrs. De Lara and Pinchon, and, on the 
authority of Mr. Fyfe, rather nearer the so- 
cialistic than the capitalistic writers. The 
books by all three writers will be found inter- 
esting in direct proportion to one’s interest in 
Mexico’s problems, past, present, and future, 
and their perusal will add enormously to any 
interest now felt. 

‘*Modern Mexico’’ is, however, rather a 

compilation than an organized and premedi- 
tated work on the subject of which it treats, — 
a series of disconnected articles written for 
independent publication and left unrevised 
when brought together in book form. This 
lack of method permits the author to say 
everything more than onee, and it is probable 
that the volume’s size might have been dimin- 
ished by one-fifth to the benefit of everyone 
concerned. And, as there has been no appar- 
ent attempt to reconcile conflicting accounts 
of the same fact, the result is rather discon- 
certing. The Emperor Iturbide, for example, 
is referred to as ‘‘ Augustin I.’’ on page 31 
and on subsequent pages as ‘‘ Augustus I.’’; 
a note on page 164 says, ‘‘The peso, at par, 
is worth almost exactly two shillings,’’ while 
on page 265 we are told that ‘‘the peso at par 
is as nearly as possible the equivalent of 2s. 
1d.’’; on page 5 one reads ‘‘seventy thou- 
sand human victims were annually offered,’’ 
but on pages 108 and 276 the number is given 
as twenty thousand. Other similar errors 
may be noted, such as that on page 63, where 
teneral Reyes, already in his native land, is 
dispatched to ‘‘Mexico’’; and on page 108, 
where the Aztees are said to have adopted 
helmets ‘‘in recent times.’’ 

The book is written for the British reader, 
and the facts regarding the United States 
in their relation to Mexico have been taken 
largely from the followers of Huerta. On 
page 173, after speaking of the ‘‘suspicion 
and lurking fear that that [this] country 
harbors ulterior designs against the sister re- 
publie,’’ the remarkable statement is made 
that ‘‘ This suspicion has been increased rather 
than lessened by the attempt which, it is 
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rumored, President Wilson’s Administration 
has made to make Mexico pay for recogni- 
tion.’’ It is too much, apparently, to expect 
a writer of this sort to acquaint himself with 
President Wilson’s express declaration against 
the acquisition of more territory; but it is 
difficult to see why a Briton should find any- 
thing mysterious in the refusal to acknowl- 
edge Huerta, when Great Britain delayed for 
years in her recognition of a Balkan king 
whose throne was attained by assassination. 
On page 285 one reads that ‘‘There are three 
parties in the United States actively concerned 
in the opposition to the Huerta Adminis- 
tration.’’ Of these there is one ‘‘whose 
opposition to General Huerta is based on the 
assumption that his Government was rendered 
possible by the support of British interest in 
Mexico, and that they are bound, as a matter 
of policy, to oppose it.’’ 

“The others are, first, those who desire to bring 
about military intervention at any cost; and, sec- 
ondly, the section who do not desire the United 
‘States to intervene directly in Mexican internal 
affairs at first, but whose plan it is to induce some 
of the Northern Mexican States, particularly 
Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and 
Tamaulipas, and possibly Sinaloa, Durango, and 
are to secede from Mexico to the United 
States.” 


As a record of the sort of rumor Huerta and 
his crew are spreading concerning American 
intentions, this possesses the value of news; 
but Mr. MacHugh evidently believes it him- 
self, for he goes on to say: ‘‘If Mexico 
allowed them to go peaceably, well and good, 
but if an effort should be made to retain them 
in their old allegiance then this third party 
would require the United States to take up 
arms and complete the severance.’’ This 
astonishing statement appears to be based 
solely on the imaginative writings of the Texas 
newspaper correspondents, Mr. MacHugh be- 
ing probably the only person in the world who 
takes them seriously. As neither Democrats, 
Republicans, Progressives, nor Socialists have 
shown themselves willing to be enrolled as 
members of any of these newly-discovered 
American parties on the Mexican question, 
one is reduced to the belief that some regard- 
less countrymen of ours have been engaged 
in the national game of supplying the British 
tourist with exclusive information. 

The author appears to be totally blind to 
the reasons for the present Constitutional 
revolution in Mexico, and attributes its suc- 
cesses solely to the American refusal to 
recognize Huerta. President Wilson’s recent 


declaration of intentions should enlighten him, 
and they are so pertinent that they deserve 
quotation : 
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“First— The United States, so long as Mr. 
Wilson is President, will not seek to gain a foot 
of Mexican territory in any way or under any 
pretext. When we have finished with Mexico, 
Mexico will be territorially intact. 

“Second—No personal aggrandizement by 
American investors or adventurers or capitalists, 
or exploitation of that country, will be permitted. 
Legitimate business interests that seek to develop 
rather than exploit will be encouraged. 

“Third —A settlement of the agrarian land 
question by constitutional means — such as those 
followed in New Zealand, for example — will be 
insisted on.” 


It is this last clause that Mr. MacHugh has 
quite failed to discover in his investigations, 
though it appears to be the chief reason for 
General Carranza’s uprising; which would 
have directed against Madero for his complete 
failure to deal with it, as it is now against 
Huerta, the successor of that Diaz whose 
wholesale confiscations of private property in 
the possession of the tillers of the soil raised 
the question. 

But one must read with care, however 
strongly in disagreement, the whole of ‘‘The 
Mexican People: Their Struggle for Free- 
dom’’ in order to understand the situation. 
Being a socialistic work, it is written as an 
economical interpretation of history. It finds 
all of Mexico’s many troubles to lie in the 
age-long struggle between the commonalty on 
the one side, and the governing classes, the 
landed aristocracy, the church, and the army, 
in close alliance on the other. It boldly holds 
that what is called, with some confusion in 
terms, ‘‘industrial civilization,’’ is not civi- 
lization at all, and hopes to carry Mexico to 
the status of a codperative commonwealth 
without having to pass through such a stage. 
To those who have assimilated Mill’s dictum 
regarding the failure of machinery to contrib- 
ute to the happiness of the human race such 
views may still appear extreme, but to the 
ordinary mind the failure to identify the fac- 
tory system with progress must seem arrant 
nonsense. Nevertheless, the facts of Mexican 
history interpreted from the point of view of 
the proletariat—in this case the oppressed 
and dispossessed peon, whose name is officially, 
in this country at least, identified with that 
of slave,— are too valuable to be ignored, how- 
ever little one sympathizes with a collectivistic 
government as an ideal step toward true prog- 
ress. Especially informing in this connection 
is such a paragraph as the following: 


“ Were we to compile a text-book for the Sei- 
ence of Government by a ruling class, for the use, 
for instance, of some young modern aspirant to 
power, the testimony of all history, from the most 
remote times, would compel us to divide our work 


| into three main chapters: the first, on the neces- 
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sity of religious instruction for the people; the 
second, on the necessity for the patriotic instruc- 
tion for the people; the third, on the necessity of 
diverting the revolt of the people by instituting a 
campaign of foreign aggression, or by inviting the 
invasion of the home country by a foreign army. 
Herein lies the entire science of government by 
elass rule.” 


Those who have wondered at the insults 
offered the United States, leading to the seiz- 
ure of Vera Cruz by our army and navy, may 
find an explanation here, in so far as such 
insults are not merely the results of ignor- 
ance or the legacy of hatred from our in- 
famous war of 1847. Carranza and Villa, as 
we know both from this book before us and 
from authentic news sources, are dividing 
among those to whom they rightfully belong 
the estates stripped from the smaller land- 
owners by means the most infamous. The mil- 
lions of acres brought under the control of 
General Felix Diaz by wholesale murder and 
fraud are among those so apportioned. This, 
and the success of the Constitutionalista arms, 
made it necessary for Huerta to provoke the 
intervention of the United States, in the des- 
perate hope of uniting under his administra- 
tion all the forces now in field to fight a 
common enemy. Little in recent history is 
more reassuring than Villa’s, followed at an 
interval by Carranza’s, refusal to be diverted 
from an honest purpose by such a pretext, 
after the intentions of President Wilson had 
been made clear to them; it means the possi- 
bility of a lasting and prosperous peace among 
the United Mexican States, based upon the 
welfare of the submerged peon, who forms 
the huge majority of the Mexican nation. It 
even bespeaks, less remotely in the future, an 
effort to prevent the submerging of the Amer- 
ican tiller of the soil, now drifting into ten- 
ancy and a peasant state with alarming speed. 
It is, as President Wilson clearly sees, the 
only possible solution of Mexican troubles, as 
it is the only basis for a lasting national pros- 
perity. 

This well-written book has other uses. It 
will bring home to American readers the sorry 
part in Mexican affairs played by this gov- 
ernment in the past. It will bring about a 
sincere and intelligent sympathy for the real 
aspiration of the Mexican people, and con- 
vince the reader that at last they are pre- 
paring themselves for self-government in a 
manner impossible under the atrocities of the 
Cientificos, in part through the steady growth 
of an intelligent artisan class, but more 
through the founding of a class of small 
farmers. 

Mr. Fyfe’s ‘‘ The Real Mexico’’ well supple- 
ments the previous books, providing a sound 





basis for the moderation of the extreme state- 
ments found in both, and leaving a pleasant 
flavor after it of the common humanity we 
enjoy with the Mexicans, however they have 
been debased by the ruling classes through 
centuries of oppression. If not the bright 
angels of Messrs. De Lara and Pinchon, the 
Mexicans are certainly not the black devils 
of Mr. MacHugh. Every shade of opinion is 
represented, but the writer himself has not 
been befooled by the suavity of the Latin- 
American official into acceptance of the be- 
neficence of Diazism, even where so astute an 
authority as Lord Bryce has proved amenable 
to their smoothness further south. 

Constructive ideas, not merely conven- 
tional, are also advanced by Mr. Fyfe. The 
Mexican government in the near future must 
move against the drunkenness which has be- 
sotted too many of the poorer citizens, just 
as the Russian government has found the same 
course needful. The general schooling of the 
people, which Juarez began with such en- 
thusiasm and Diaz stified, must be rigorously 
attended to; their childish characteristics are 
largely attributable to ignorance of books and 
total lack of intellectual discipline. Mr. Fyfe 
believes the future of the country to be well 
assured through the steady growth of the arti- 
san class, almost whoily Indian, and he has 
little good to say of the half-castes, or Mes- 
tizos— almost the sole components of the 
present futile middle class. He investigates 
and throws aside as worthless the tale of the 
present war being a struggle between the 
petroleum interests of the British Lord Cow- 
dray and the American Standard Oil Com- 
pany,— though the Diaz family is profoundly 
interested in the former and the book pre- 
viously considered admits the receipt of help 
to the Constitutionalistas from the latter. His 
chapter on Diaz, entitled ‘‘The Nemesis of 
Paternalism,’’ should dispose of the myth that 
Diaz was a benefit to his country in any pos- 
sible sense of the word,— though here, again, 
he does not go into such details as the social- 
ists have to offer. He further suggests an 
efficient army as the only possible corrective 
to the brigandage into which the landless 
peons have been forced. 

‘*Modern Mexico”’ is sparsely indexed, has 
a prefatory map, and a few reproduced photo- 
graphs; ‘‘The Mexican People’’ is profusely 
and interestingly illustrated by similar means 
and has a large folding map, with smaller 
maps to illustrate historical periods, but it 
sadly lacks an index; ‘‘The Real Mexico”’ 
also has a large map, but lacks illustrations 
and an index—its lighter character and 
briefer space not rendering this last any great 
loss. WaLuace RICE. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 

The distinction, so commonly attempted in 
newspaper offices, between reporters who 
‘* write ’’’ good stories and reporters who 
get ’’ good stories is often applied to novel- 
ists. And though to press the point is to 
divorcee form and material to a degree alto- 
gether misrepresentative of the facts, the dis- 
tinction is a useful one. It was not artistry 
that made ‘‘Unele Tom’s Cabin’’ the fiaming 
document it was. Mrs. Stowe had a thumping 
story to tell, a story that cireumstance had 
made so good that only her limited skill was 
needed to render it effective. On the con- 
trary, it was artistry that made ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de Maupin’’ the book it was, and is. The 
story was nothing, or would have been nothing 
in the hands of a lesser writer than Gautier. 


ee 


second of his ‘‘trilogy of desire,’’ is as far as 
possible from that of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin.’’ My first feeling was that Mr. Dreiser 
had as good a story as Mrs, Stowe’s, and one 
a good deal more to my own taste, without the 
art to tell it. But the truth is that Mr. 
Dreiser has, in the slang of the city-room, 
‘*fallen down on the story.’’ He wanted to 
give us, against the background of that great, 
new, struggling Chicago of the eighties and 
nineties, the figure of an adventurer without 
master or scruple, a Superman. He has all 
the facts. I do not doubt that he could give 
names and dates for every incident in the 
book. Indeed, any one who knows Chicago 
could come very near doing it without any 
assistance from him. The story is always 
dangerously close to actual event; dangerously 
close because Mr. Dreiser has depended on 
this actuality to convey reality. He has so 
many faets that he supposes he has done 
enough when he has set them down. But 
outward facts are significant only when they 
are the sign of an inward meaning. And Mr. 
Dreiser simply does not know the inward 
meaning. He has never for a moment stood 
in Frank Cowperwood’s shoes and looked out 
upon the Chicago of twenty-five years ago 
with Frank Cowperwood’s eyes. The result 
is that though Frank Cowperwood conquers 
a woman or a financier in every other chapter, 

*Tue TIvTan. 
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he is no more a Superman than the barber 
around the corner. 

But if Mr. Dreiser has failed to draw his 
figure he has done some astonishing things 
with his background. No other writer’s view 
of Chicago is so individual or so effectively 
presented. I confess, also, to enjoying his 
ironies at the expense of the pillars of society, 
though it is silly to pretend that the liaison 
was as well established in the Lake Shore 
Drive of 1886 as it was in the French farce of 
the same period and tiresome to read so many 
pages about dull creatures like Stephanie 
Platow. 

Mr. Patrick MacGill ensured himself a 
story to tell by taking himself for hero: if 
there is a receipt for writing a novel worth 
reading it is the autobiographical one. Mr. 


pi sali | MaeGill has the advantage of being a navvy 
The ease of Mr. Dreiser’s new volume, the | ng . g g y 


who until recently earned his living at the 
aluminum works of Kinlochleven, in Scotland. 
H¥ow he learned to make use of this advantage 
is another matter. One might expect that a 
navvy who learned to write at all would be 
either helpless or academic. Mr. MacGill is 
seldom either. His is a stout narrative, some- 
times boastful and sometimes tender, with a 
flavoring of folk-speech. His view of life is 
for the most part conventional. He believes 
that the truth is not in newspapers; that men 
who work with their hands are much more 
genuine than others; that the Church is a 
travesty of Christianity; and that fighting 
with the fists is a joy. He says of himself 
and his fellow navvies: 


“We never asked questions concerning the ulti- 
mate issue of our labors, and we were not sup- 
posed to ask questions. If a man throws red muck 
over a wall to-day and throws it back again 
to-morrow, what the devil is it to him if he keeps 
throwing that same muck over the wall for the 
rest of his life, knowing not why nor wherefore, 
provided he gets sixpence an hour for his labor? 
There were so many tons of earth to be lifted and 
thrown somewhere else; we lifted them and threw 
them somewhere else; so many tons of iron-hard 
rocks to be blasted and carried away; we blasted 
and earried them away, but never asked questions 
and never knew what results we were laboring to 
bring about.” 


The fact that Mr. MacGill came only the other 
day from such work eannot but add to the 


| be permitted to conceal the more important 


fact that the author of ‘‘Children of the Dead 
End”’ is by way of being an artist. 

Robert Tressall’s autobiographical novel, 
‘‘The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists,’’ is 
told with less art than Mr. MacGill’s, but the 
story would carry larger headlines in a news- 
paper. ‘Tressall was, as Miss Jessie Pope 
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informs us in a prefatory note, a socialistic 
house-painter and sign-writer who gave up 
the struggle to make a living. About half 
the manuscript that was found among his 
effects after his death makes the book now 
published. His Frank Owen is himself, but 
it is his indictment of the working-classes that 
dominates the book. Tressall’s mood is that 
of Mr. Arturo Giovannitti’s poem, the one in 
which he represents himself as standing in 
front of Tiffany’s window, disheartened be- 
cause two men ask him, not for a stone but 
for a nickel. 

Tressall’s charge is the more credible 
simply because it comes directly from the 
ranks of those against whom it is made. Per- 
haps if he had been willing to let his facts 
speak for themselves— there is no lack of 
circumstantial detail — we should have been 
compelled completely to accept them. Un- 
fortunately his tone is the tone of the propa- 
gandist. That gives the middle-class reader, 
at least it gave me, an excuse for refusing 
to believe that the British workman is of as 
poor stuff as Tressall has made him out to 
be. Poverty-stricken he doubtless is; ‘‘ ground 
under the iron heel of capitalism’’ he may 
be; but incapable of revolt he is not. 

One point, and Tressall has made it almost 
by the way, deserves mention. These painters 
eare nothing about their work and take no 
pride in it. They are not permitted to do 
good work. The whole trade is degraded by 
secamping and rushing. But when Frank 
Owen has a solitary chance to exercise the 
skill that is in him on a special contract he 
ean think of nothing else until he has finished. 
That incident is worth thinking about. 

Mr. James Oppenheim’s novel, ‘‘Idle 
Wives,”’ is out of place among these others. 
It is abominably written. No sense of the 
value of words restrains Mr. Oppenheim’s 
attempts at poetizing. Such a bath of senti- 
ment as he has prepared may be acceptable 
to the poorer magazines for women or to the 
moving-picture people, but elsewhere its day 
is past. Incidentally, Mr. Oppenheim has 
passed by a case that could hardly fail, just 
now, to arouse interest — that of the woman 
who finds that the care of a small flat and a 
child or two to which she is confined takes all 
her time without using half her energy or 
one-quarter of her capacities —in order to 
devote all this bad writing to a case of no 
particular consequence: that of the woman 
with plenty of servants whose husband objects 
to her activity on behalf of wayward girls. 

Mr. Owen Johnson is another young Ameri- 
ean writer who has not done all that has been 
expected of him. There is evidence that he 





would welcome the sort of praise which may 
be bestowed on the few contemporary novel- 
ists who have dealt frankly and artistically 
with life while continuing to sell his serial 
rights. At any rate Mr. Johnson has lately 
been defending publicly his conception of 
‘*The Salamander,’’ asserting he was justified 
in making his Doré Baxter wicked because 
her wickedness is typical of a new but large 
class of American young women. His naiveté 
is revealed in his assumption that Doré is 
daringly unconventional and that she is 
peculiar to the present decade. As a matter 
of fact, Doré is a tolerable example of the 
parasite without any courage or special indi- 
viduality. She lives, until she makes a sue- 
cessful marriage, by enticing men while pre- 
serving her ‘‘virtue.’’ Hence the title of the 
novel which presents her. 

Young women of her sort, it should go 
without saying, are weak rather than daring, 
conventional rather than unconventional, and 
old rather than new. Mr. Johnson has no 
perspective for viewing the phenomenon he 
has isolated. It is as if the last twenty years 
of feminist and anti-feminist propaganda had 
never been. But this is of no consequence to 
Mr. Johnson’s audience. Sophistication would 
be a positive disadvantage to him. ‘‘The 
Salamander’’ is rattling good magazine stuff 
and Doré is bound to be discussed wher- 
ever high school misses gather. If it does 
any harm it will be in persuading the inex- 
perienced that it is easier to gain a living 
without working or sinning—in New York 
—than they are likely to find it. 

To turn from ‘‘The Salamander’’ to ‘‘The 
Price of Love’’ is to turn from juvenility to 
assured competence. Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
the Admirable Crichton of contemporary 
novelists. He can do anything sufficiently well 
to excite admiration, and though his willing- 
ness to do just anything is hardly respectable, 
his adequacy to such occasions as he permits 
himself is satisfying. 

The present occasion is not a great one. 
The story involves theft and a marriage. The 
figures are trivial. Its distinction is in its 
workmanship—the sort of workmanship which 
characterizes a double gun by Messrs. West- 
ley-Richards or a trunk by M. Vuitton. ‘‘The 
Price of Love’’ is an excellent example of 
what a first-class craftsman may do with a 
little material. Mr. Dreiser has collected ten 
times as many facts and attempted an in- 
finitely more important task than has Mr. 
Bennett, but Mr. Bennett has done precisely 
what he set out to do, which is more than any 
one can say for Mr. Dreiser. 

Lueran Cary. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Senses The revised edition of Mr. Sid- 
of English ney Low’s treatise on ‘‘The 
atianemed Governance of England’’ (Put- 
nam) is-not, on the whole, greatly changed 
from the original work, published nine years 
ago. The new edition deals chiefly with the 
‘‘working constitution,’’ which, as every one 
knows, is quite different from the formal and 
conventional aspects of the English system. 
Dry legal discussions are accordingly unnec- 
essary, and the book is correspondingly in- 
teresting to the layman—a quality greatly 
enhanced by an admirably simple style. The 
author realizes that he is at a disadvantage 
in describing the actual government of En- 
gland just at a time when the Parliament 
Act has limited the power of the Lords, and 
when the Home Rule Bill promises a funda- 
mental change in the relations of Parliament 
to the parts of the United Kingdom. These 
and related topics find a place in the Intro- 
duction and in the final chapter, ‘‘ Aspects 
of Change’’; and the reflections of so eminent 
a publicist as Mr. Low on these matters are 
vastly more interesting and important than 
the description of the English system, which 
is already fairly well understood. The Par- 
liament Act, thinks Mr. Low, adds to the 
strength of the Cabinet, by restricting the 
power of the Lords over legislation. The 
Quinquennial Act contributes to the same re- 
sult, as it tends to establish regular elections, 
like those of the United States. Within the 
Cabinet the Prime Minister’s influence and 
power are growing, as is shown by the royal 
proclamation of 1905 which gave precedence 
to the Premier, next after the two highest 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of the realm. There 
is a danger in this growing power of the chief 
minister, in the authority it gives him—the 
leader of the dominant party in the United 
Kingdom — over the British dominions. It 
is pointed out that the colonial constitution- 
alists fear the Prime Minister more than the 
King,— indeed, that they regard the latter 
as their protector against ‘‘ Downing Street.’’ 
The control of the dominions by an elective 
Minister, who secures this control by effective 
mastery of a political party in one part— 
though the central part —of the British Em- 
pire, seems to Mr. Low quite as hazardous 
as direct personal control by the King. To 
be sure, the King cannot in these days reés- 
tablish unlimited monarchy, but must always 
be influenced by the representatives of the 
people. But what would result if the advice 
given the King by the elective English Pre- 
mier should differ from that given by the 
elective Premier of one of the Dominions,— 








Canada, for example? This seems to point 
to the need of some other system of coérdinat- 
ing the Empire than that in vogue. The 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet should also 
be limited to some degree in their control of 
foreign affairs through the establishment of 
a Committee of Parliament, like the American 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, enti- 
tled to know the foreign problems and policies 
of the Cabinet. Finally, Mr. Low again de- 
elares his conviction that some machinery of 
subordinate legislatures, some devolution on 
a large scale, is required to relieve the central 
Parliament of what are local questions, in 
order that all matters may be dealt with more 
earefully and effectually. 








Mr. Arthur Ruhl used to write 
about plays for ‘‘Collier’s 
Weekly.’’ But he did not write 
in the capacity of first-night critic: that 
**bored but witty person, with a black ribbon 
to his eye-glasses, who descends to his seat 
just before the curtain rises, and turns to 
survey the house ere he sits down.’’ His was 
the more leisurely, less exciting, but no less 
exacting or important task of sorting out of 
second nights—or second weeks or months, 
as the case might be—significant figures, 
trends, and aspects of our contemporary 
theatre. Some of these impressions and opin- 
ions fill his recent book, cleverly entitled 
**Second Nights’’ (Scribner). There is noth- 
ing technical about Mr. Ruhl’s criticisms; he 
leaves that to the astute first-nighters. He 
views the theatre and its people as a side of 
life, particularly interesting and significant 
during the period covered by his observation 
—that is, from 1905 to the present; and he 
writes of such human and general considera- 
tions as may have weight with the average 
reader, whose interest in the stage is some- 
what cursory, though genuine. No one can 
complain that Mr. Ruhl’s outlook is narrow. 
He appreciates all the phases of Mr. George M. 
Cohan, admits the ‘‘charm’’ of Miss Maude 
Adams in Mr. Barrie’s settings, and finds 
‘‘Sumurum’’ amusing; his review of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s American nights is intelli- 
gent, yet he is not above enjoying a vaude- 
ville turn or a Bowery burlesque; and he 
interviews Mlle. Genée, Miss Duncan, and 
Miss St. Denis with absolute impartiality. 
The lengths at which his kindly tolerance 
draws the line are the ‘‘no quarter’’ school 
represented by ‘‘Madame X”’ and the plays 
of Mr. Eugene Walter, and the plays with 
sawdust insides and photographic exteriors 
by the ingenious Mr. Belasco. His warmest 
admiration, on the other hand, is divided be- 
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tween the best of the ‘‘new’’ drama as typi- 
fied by Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘The Pigeon’’ and 
the old-fashioned but perennially refreshing 
melodrama, whether you get it glorified at 
a Drury Lane opening or merely what the 
public wants at the ten-twenty-thirties. How 
much of life of all sorts;—mere play and 
splendid earnest, besides some innocent and 
some calculated affectation,— there has been 
behind the footlights in the last few seasons 
will astonish many of Mr. Ruhl’s readers. 
The truth is that most observers have axes to 
grind, whereas Mr. Ruhl devotes himself to 
seeing and passing on his observations; with 
the result that there is an amazing amount of 
information about the theatre to be had from 
the pages of ‘‘Second Nights.”’ 





Over forty years ago Mr. Ed- 
ion et ward Clodd wrote a little book 
vamgedeene on ‘‘The Childhood of the 
World’’ which contained a simple account of 
man’s origin and early history freed from the 
technicalities of science and set forth as a 
continuous story of progress. The book has 
been deservedly well received, having been 
translated into seven languages and printed 
in raised type for the blind. The rapid prog- 
ress of the sciences has compelled a revision of 
the text, which now appears in expanded form 
and with new illustrations. It tells the story 
of the evolution of life on the globe, but prin- 
cipally of man’s origin from lower forms, the 
growth of human society and of the arts of 
civilization. Man’s migrations, the methods 
by which his primal needs of food, warmth, 
and shelter were met, his development of 
tools, and the discovery and use of metals are 
recounted and pictured. The origin of the 
various occupations, the development of lan- 
guages, the arts of writing, counting, and 
measuring, and the more social arts of sport 
and music, are traced back to their begin- 
nings. More attention, however, is paid to 
the growth of ideas and of myths interpre- 
tative of natural phenomena and leading to 
worship, magic, witchcraft, animism, and 
theism in its several forms, culminating in the 
sacred books of various peoples. A few words, 
all too brief, are devoted to the growth of 
modern science and its bearings on race 
progress. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Edwin Bjérkman, who has 
already laid the American pub- 
lie under a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for his translations from the modern 
Scandinavian literature, now gives us a second 
series of Plays by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
(Seribner). In these plays Bjérnson evi- 


A Norwegian 
dramatist in 
translation. 





dently attempts to combat the nihilistic pessi- 
mism of some of his contemporaries and the 
‘*master morality’’ of others by the formula- 
tion of a more socially constructive interpre- 
tation of life and character. ‘‘Beyond Human 
Might’’ is a powerful effort to argue the 
problem of Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘Strife,’’— the 
problem, that is, of the modern labor war 
against capitalistic tyranny. The Norwegian 
poet does not, like the Englishman, stop with 
a picture of hopeless misery, a cul-de-sac for 
both sides; but after a rather over-melodra- 
matic climax of violence and sacrifice involv- 
ing innocent with guilty, he eloquently points 
the path to a better future to be achieved by 
science and by love. It is easy to cavil at 
the long speeches, often too heavily freighted 
with thesis, and at the tinge of a too pietistic 
sentimentality at the close; yet in spite of 
all this it must be admitted that the beauty 
of the vision in this drama and the power of 
its grasp on life make ‘‘Strife’’ seem an ama- 
teurish pamphlet in comparison. The other 
two plays in the volume, ‘‘Love and Geog- 
raphy’’ and ‘‘Laboremus,’’ are in them- 
selves less interesting than ‘‘Beyond Human 
Might,’’ chiefly because they are not so mod- 
ern in theme; but they reveal very wonder- 
fully the breadth and nobleness of Bjérnson’s 
nature. Mr. Bjérkman, though himself a 
Swede by birth, writes his adopted tongue 
with great fluency rather than with a fine 
sense for the spirit and idiom of the lan- 
guage; his work, therefore, while never halt- 
ing, never quite deludes the reader into 
forgetting that it is translation; a slight stiff- 
ness, an occasional jarring tone resulting 
sometimes from the juxtaposition of a too 
colloquial beside a bookish expression, an 
unequal success in keeping the speech of 
the different characters sufficiently individual, 
—such blemishes of style must tend to lower 
the effect of plays which in the original are 
of high poetic quality. These blemishes are 
not sO many or so serious, however, as to de- 
tract notably from the reader’s interest and 
enjoyment. 


a With such slogans as efficiency 
the management and conservation dominant in 
einen the world of material goods, it 
is inevitable that the same attitudes should 
be transferred to the things of the mind. Psy- 
chology is summoned, though commonly less 
as an expert physician than as a trained nurse, 
to minister to ills beyond the control of house- 
hold art. Mr. L. M. Gilbreth’s ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Management’’ (Sturgis & Walton 
Co.) is one of a growing number of books 
that aim to set forth the principles upon 
which work may be sustained with least waste, 
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and the human individual brought to the 
highest efficiency as an operative with due 
recognition that he is human. The laborer 
has a psychology of his own which determines 
his work and how that work may be related 
to his individuality. That the alliance of 
psychology and the management of labor is 
sound and well founded can hardly be dis- 
puted. The question of how this campaign 
of enlightenment and mutual support is to be 
carried on, is less certain. Much crudity of 
effort is inevitable; and it cannot be said 
that Mr. Gilbreth, any more than his col- 
leagues in the art, has succeeded in presenting 
more than a programme, and a rather didactic 
book of advice. The danger is inherent of 
relying upon method as a panacea, and still 
more obviously of letting method obscure the 
importance of the end. Common sense and 
the ordinary versatility of a ‘‘handy’’ mind 
and hand are assets that cannot be neglected 
or overruled. Standardization is one of the 
fetishes that may defeat its own end by the 
blindness with which its worship is pursued. 





The present book suggests that the phrases | 


in which a carter speaks to his horse may well 
be standardized in the interests of efficiency. 
But when all is said and done, the theme and 
the policy remain; what is still in its infancy 
is the sense of perspective in which the values 
of one order or another find their proper 
places. Until this emerges, the art of scien- 
tific management is likely to exterminate as 
well as to weed,— even to throw out the child 
with the bath. The appeal to psychology is 
welcome; gradually it will be more intelli- 
gently addressed and its behests more sym- 
pathetically followed. 


Of books dealing with demo- 


loans to farmers, state aid to immigration, 
and other measures of a more or less socialistic 
character which have attracted world-wide 
attention to New Zealand. His interpretation 
of the results of such legislation is, on the 
whole, marked by singular good judgment, 
and his attitude is one of sympathy, insight, 
and breadth of view. During the ten years 
that have elapsed since the publication of his 
book in French, some things have occurred, 
however, to make his interpretation less ac- 
curate now than it was at the time he wrote. 
Thus his statement that the arbitration act 
had put an end to strikes is no longer true, 
since in recent years there has been a recru- 
descence of strikes, some of which have been 
serious and prolonged; and it may be added 
that the people no longer have the same whole- 
hearted confidence in legislative panaceas that 
they had ten years ago. But when due allow- 
ance has been made for these unexpected 
results, the book remains one of the most bril- 
liant, sympathetic, and accurate studies of 
the sturdy little democracy of New Zealand 
that we have. (Maemillan.) 


In a volume entitled ‘‘The Ed- 
ucation of Karl Witte,’’ Messrs. 
Crowell publish an English 
translation of a record of the methods pur- 


A case of 
learned 
precocity. 


| sued in educating the eminent German Dante 


scholar (1800-1883), who received the doc- 
torate at the age of eighteen and a professor- 
ship at twenty-two. Wide public interest in 
recent cases of precocity of learning furnishes 
an ostensible reason for introducing the vol- 


| ume to present-day readers. It has been the 


customary view of the parents of precocious 


_ boys that the system which they apply is re- 


| sponsible for the results. 


The most ‘ sen ab . | 
democraticof cratic and socialistic experi- | 
Gomecractes. ments in Australasia, there is 
no end. One of the most brilliant studies of 


the kind that has yet been written is M. André 
Siegfried’s ‘‘Democracy in New Zealand,’’ 
published in French some ten years ago, and 
now offered to the public in an English trans- 
lation by Mr. E. V. Burns. M. Siegfried 
is best known to American readers as the 
author of a study on the race question in 
Canada, published several years ago. In his 
book on ‘‘Democracy in New Zealand,’’ he 
considers in turn such matters as the influ- 
ence of geographical factors, present political 
and social conditions, federation, imperialism, 
projects of expansion, ete.; but his principal 
theme is the working out in practice of the 
various legislative experiments in relation to 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, old 
age pensions, land legislation, government 





The record of John 
Stuart Mill remains the one of greatest inter- 
est and value. It may be recalled that Lord 
Kelvin was another example of such precoc- 
ity encouraged by the father; and the recent 
ease of the son of Dr. Sidis and that of the 
son of Professor Wiener of Harvard furnish 
other examples. The present volume owes its 
translation to Professor Wiener, and thus 
sponsored is presumably a document with 
which he is sympathetic. The introduction 
by Mr. H. Addington Bruce contains a rather 
slight formulation of the educational princi- 
ples involved. But cases of this kind, while 
they carry a very real lesson, are not likely 
to be educationally convincing. To show how 
far the forcing method may be carried in tra- 
ditional fields of scholarship may be an inter- 
esting demonstration. It is not the only or 
the most convincing proof that the pace set 
by school systems and social expectations 1s 
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too slow. Also it is important to have shown, 
as has been done, that precocity within limits 
is directly associated with more than aver- 
age, even with exceptional ability,— popular 
tradition to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But the pros and cons of what is gained and 
what may be lost by forcing are not thus dis- 
closed. Such cases throw an interesting side- 
light upon the limitations and the possibilities 
of nurture when seconded by nature; beyond 
that their utility is not notable. 


To bring out the romance of 
history, without throwing the 
background out of focus, is an 
achievement as rare as it is praiseworthy. 
To a considerable extent Dr. C. B. Reed has 
succeeded in doing this in his ‘‘Masters of 
the Wilderness’’ (University of Chicago 
Press), which is issued as the latest volume 
in the ‘‘Fort Dearborn Series’’ of the Chicago 
Historical Society. This attractive little book 
embraces three essays, the first, which gives 
its title to the volume, being a study of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; the second, a 
sketch of the old Beaver Club, of Montreal, 
and its members the partners of the North 
West Company; and the third, a picture of 
the romantic attempt of Frontenac, La Salle, 
Tonty, and Iberville to found a French Em- 
pire in America stretching from Quebee to 
Louisiana. One notes an occasional slip. For 
instance, the Saskatchewan and Red rivers 
were unknown except through vague Indian 
report at the date of the treaty of Ryswick, 
1697 (p. 11). Alexander Mackenzie never 
saw Great Bear lake; the reference (p. 37) 
is evidently to Great Slave lake. On the same 
page, ‘‘Atabasca’’ should be ‘‘ Athabaska.”’ 
Fort William was one of the principal posts 
of the North West Company, not of the con- 
federated companies (p. 40). York Factory, 
and later Norway House, were headquarters 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, where the 
Governor and Factors met in annual council. 
Apropos of the reference on p. 27 to beaver 
as almost extinct, it may be interesting to 
note that the protection afforded by the 
Ontario Government in Algonquin Park has 
led to such an extraordinary increase that 
beaver have become almost a pest to the 
farmers in the neighborhood of the park. 


Studies in the 
early history of 
the Northwest. 


Much of the elaboration of or- 


The fever of 
love in the nament and of the development 
animal world. of complicated instincts and 


unusual types of behavior among animals 
have arisen in the course of the evolution of 
the animal world in conjunction with the 
function of reproduction. The organs of bat- 








tle and the fighting instinct in some animals 
at least find their present use in the struggle 
for mates, and the theory of sexual selection 
seeks to explain much that is militant as well 
as much that is beautiful in the animal world 
as the result of capture by the victorious 
suitor or of preferment of the most charm- 
ing one. Mr. W. P. Pyeraft in his study of 
‘*The Courtship of Animals’’ (Holt) decries 
somewhat the efficiency of this theory, and 
prefers the idea of ‘‘an inherent diathesis’’ 
which must work itself out in the evolution of 
ornament, a sort of physiological orthogen- 
esis of animal decoration, or, as Professor 
Shaler was wont to put it pithily, a struggle 
for beauty. The author discusses in an en- 
tertaining way the really remarkable antics 
attending the courtships of spiders and of 
various insects, and especially the mating 
habits of birds whose evolution of decorative 
feathers is usually attended by a supplemen- 
tary instinct of display, as in the strutting 
of the peacock, or accompanied and to some 
extent even displaced by the development of 
vocal powers, as in song. Following the fash- 
ion of some other recent English writers on 
biological themes, the author uses his biolog- 
ical data to point a moral as well as to adorn 
his tales. His thesis is that the path of de- 
generation in the animal world is marked by 
the assumption on the part of the female and 
of the young of structural features originally 
characteristic of the male. The militant suf- 
fragist, yea, the whole feminist movement, is 
therefore a solemn warning fraught with dir- 
est threat of impending degeneration for the 
future of our civilization and race,— if only 
our fearsome prophet’s thesis be a general 
biological law and his argument by analogy 
from biological structures to the field of 
social evolution be valid. 


To present the main facts of 
Poe’s life, in particular those 
that may be inferred from his 
poems, and in the light of these facts to in- 
terpret and appraise anew his poems, is the 
task that Mr. Lewis N. Chase has set himself 
in the little volume, ‘‘Poe and his Poetry,’’ 
issued in the ‘‘ Poetry and Life Series’’ (Lon- 
don: Harrap & Co.), under the general ed- 
itorship of Professor W. H. Hudson. This 
task Mr. Chase has performed in a manner 
in most respects satisfactory. The facts of 
Poe’s life he gives with unusual accuracy ; 
Poe’s character he interprets with admirable 
sympathy and fairness; and so much of ap- 
preciation as he attempts is in accord with 
the views now generally held by students of 
Poe. In reading autobiography out of Poe’s 


Poeas 
reflected in 
his poems. 
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verses, moreover, Mr. Chase has proceeded 
cautiously. As revelations of Poe’s inner 
life, he justly says, the poems are invaluable; 
but as reflecting concrete facts in his life, he 
holds that they are not to be relied on im- 
plicitly, in view of Poe’s well-known fondness 
for mystification and hoaxing. Accordingly, 
Mr. Chase ignores the traditional interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘Tamerlane’’ as adumbrating the 
poet’s early love-affair with Miss Royster; 
and in the case of ‘‘Ulalume,’’ although he 
maintains that the poem is ‘‘allegorized auto- 
biography,’’ he is silent as to the possible allu- 
sion contained in it to the poet’s infatuation 
for Mrs. Shew. A number of the earlier and 
more personal poems are omitted altogether. 
The volume throws no new light on any of the 
obscure places in Poe’s biography, but it pre- 
sents the case for the poet from a new angle, 
and hence will serve a useful purpose. 


An unusual number of books 
re aeook* published of late years on her- 

aldry would seem to indicate a 
revival of interest in that subject. Though 
its vitality and meaning have departed, her- 
aldry is still of importance to the archxolo- 
gist and antiquarian, as well as to the student 
of history and art. Of the two most recent 
books on the subject, Mr. Francis J. Grant’s 
**Manual of Heraldry’’ (Edinburgh: John 
Grant) is a revision of a former edition of a 
standard work, and contains all the technical 
knowledge of the subject that the student 
would wish to possess, presented, through a 
complete dictionary of terms and 350 illus- 
trations, in such manner as to make it inval- 
uable as a ready book of reference. The other 
volume, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s ‘‘Gram- 
mar of Heraldry,’’ in the ‘‘Cambridge Man- 
uals of Science and Literature’’ (Putnam), 
presents the subject in a far more attractive 
manner to the general reader, and goes far 
toward justifying the oft-repeated claims of 
heraldry to be a ‘‘science.’’ Though the 
smallest book on heraldry that has come to 
our notice, Mr. Hope’s manual is of value out 
of all proportion to its size. The author 
makes wise suggestions regarding the modern 
use of heraldry and a revision of its archaic 
nomenclature. 


Ancient Rome Some years ago Mr. James 
and modern Bryce published a series of 
cae. essays under the title, ‘‘Studies 
in History and Jurisprudence,’’ two of which 
dealt with the government of India viewed in 
the light of the Roman imperial system. These 
have recently been revised and republished in 
a separate volume by the Oxford University 
Press. In the first essay, ‘‘The Ancient Ro- 





man Empire and the British Empire in 
India,’’ the author traces a number of inter- 
esting and suggestive parallels between the 
ancient provincial system and the British oc- 
cupation and administration of India. He 
also finds a number of notable differences, 
some of which are more significant and fun- 
damental than the similarities. The second 
essay, ‘‘The Diffusion of Roman and English 
Law throughout the World,’’ deals particu- 
larly with the development of a new legal 
system for the Orient. As the Hindu na- 
tionalistic movement is attracting some atten- 
tion at present, these essays make a very 
timely publication; they will do much to 
clarify the mind of the average American 
reader on the subject of Hindu affairs. It 
may be said in passing that Mr. Bryce does 
not believe in a speedy realization of the 
dreams of the Hindu nationalists: the differ- 
ences of caste, religion, and race are too pro- 
nounced and too dividing. 


ital Whether or not we sophisticated 
present-day life. twentieth-century -grown-ups be- 

lieve in fairies, we cannot get on 
happily without them: this is the thesis of 
Mr. S. R. Littlewood’s original little essay 
entitled ‘‘The Fairies Here and Now’’ (Me- 
Bride, Nast & Co.). Nowadays we like our 
fairies to be little and good; we prefer the 
familiar house-and-garden fairies to the more 
elusive sprites that inhabit inaccessible places. 
Above all, our fairies must have charm, since 
to enchant us with gaiety and sweetness, 
daintiness and grace is the modern mission of 
the ‘‘little people.’’ There is a good deal of 
fairy history in Mr. Littlewood’s book, and 
an alluring aceount of fairy land,—or shall 
we say fairy lands, since there seem to have 
been as many kinds of fairy worlds as there 
have been of fairy folk to people them. But 
Mr. Littlewood’s original contribution to 
fairy lore is his keen analysis of present-day 
conditions. Fairy stock is going up. We do 
want the fairies, and in spite of scoffers and 
unbelievers this drab old world is getting 
more and more fairylike all the time. The 
most hardened scoffer will be entertained by 
Mr. Littlewood’s argument, equally with 
readers who already appreciate the fairies at 
their true worth. 


With a very un-Bergsonian in- 
ne troduction, Mr. E. E. Slosson 

presents an English version of 
M. Bergson’s essay on ‘‘Dreams’’ (Huebsch). 
The essay, though slight in form and compass, 
is suggestive and penetrating. It is in ac- 
cord with the current interpretation of dream- 
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life by applying, with allowance for altered 
condition of the apperceptive mind, the nor- 
mal processes and relations of perception. 
Eliminate the sense of support as well as the 
consciousness that one is lying down, and the 
movement becomes one of flying or falling. 
Release the sense of directive guidance, and 
the mind lapses back to the natural romanc- 
ing of dreams and the relaxed material of 
casual attention. Dismiss the errand, and the 
walk becomes a stroll responsive to the in- 
vitations of the wayside. M. Bergson dips 
interestingly here and there into the mecha- 
nism of dreams, brings in an apposite illus- 
tration, and shapes the whole to a consistent 
interpretation. As an apercu, clear, succinct, 
to the point and purpose, the essay will de- 
light the attentive public which M. Bergson 
has made his own. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. Herbert Ceseinsky and Mr. Maleolm R. 
Webster have written a book on “English Do- 
mestie Clocks” (Dutton) which supplements the 
former’s authoritative work on “English Furni- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century.” It is a history, 
elaborately illustrated from photographs and line 
drawings, of English clocks from 1665 down to 
the present day. A list of English clockmakers is 
appended. 

Mr. Ernest A. Baker has included in his “A 
Guide to Historical Fiction” (Macmillan) many 
novels dealing with periods contemporary to their 
authors. Thus Fielding’s, Jane Austen’s, and 
George Eliot’s novels are listed because “they are 
the finest history of society available for the 
periods to which they belong,” even though they 
were not avowedly or intentionally historical. The 
book is an elaboration of Mr. Baker’s “ History 
in Fiction” and a companion volume to his “A 
Guide to the Best Fiction in English,” being in- 
dexed on the same encyclopedic system. 

The autobiography of a manuscript, told in the 
style and with the limitations that one may imagine 
as belonging to a manuscript, comes to us from 
Mr. Henry H. Harper, who chooses to call the 
little book “ The Story of a Manuscript,” though 
the relation is, throughout, in the first person. It 
is a rather pathetic little tale of a literary master- 
piece, unappreciated and unpublished in the 
author’s lifetime, but valued at an incredible price 
a century later, when an American millionaire 
collector got possession of it and gave it a place 
of honor in his magnificent library. After his 
death it was returned to its English home, the 
“humble cottage” of its author, which had been 
restored as nearly as possible to the condition in 
which its now illustrious occupant had known it. 
The tasteful volume, with its excellent linen paper, 
clear print, broad margins, and what has the 
appearance of half-vellum binding, is “ printed 
privately for complimentary distribution only.” 








NOTES. 


Mr. John Galsworthy’s play, “ The Mob,” which 
was presented recently on the London stage, wili 
be published immediately by Messrs. Scribner. 

Mr. Irvin Cobb’s humorous account of his ex- 
periences in Europe, “Roughing It De Luxe,’ 
will be illustrated by Mr. John T. McCutcheon. 

The first volume of Professor Karl Pearson’s 
biography of Francis Galton will be published 
immediately by the Cambridge University Press. 

A collection of Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s poems, 
which will include a number not hitherto printed 
in book form, is to be issued shortly under the 
title “ The Sea Is Kind.” 

Mr. Oliver Onions has undertaken the task of 
condensing his trilogy of novels—‘“In Accord- 
ance With the Evidence,” “The Debit Account,” 
and “ The Story of Louie ” —into a single volume. 

“The Duchess of Wrexe,” the novel by Mr. 
Hugh Walpole which so much interested Mr. 
Henry James when he made his recent survey of 
“the younger generation,’ will be published 
shortly in America by the George H. Doran Co. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips has undertaken to edit for 
Mr. Erskine MacDonald a series of modern dramas 
to be known as The Malory Playbooks, in which it 
is intended to inelude representative English 
drama, irrespective of whether the plays have been 
produced. 

Mr. L. Hope Cornford is editing Lord Charles 
Beresford’s autobiography, “A Sailor’s Life.” A 
full account is ineluded of Lord Charles’s recol- 
lections of the Egyptian war and the Sudan cam- 
paign, and several chapters are devoted to his 
sporting memories. 

A selection of Shelley’s poems arranged in five 
parts by Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson will be pub- 
lished at The Doves Press, Hammersmith, next 
month. Mr. Cobden-Sanderson has in prepara- 
tion for early publication the poems of Keats, to 
be arranged in five parts, and Shakespeare’s “ The 
Rape of Lucrece,” to be printed from the text of 
the first edition, 1594. 

A new edition of Miss Florence M. Hopkins’s 
“Allusions Which Every High School Student 
Should Know” is in preparation. Each entry 
will be provided with a brief note telling what 
standard reference book or books to consult for 
explanation of the allusion. That this aid is not 
superfluous will be readily believed when we add, 
on Miss Hopkins’s authority, that the allusion, 
“ Dan to Beersheba,” brought forth from one pupil 
the information that Dan was a man who was 
confined in a lion’s den for mistreating his wife, 
Beersheba; and that another pupil described 
Canaan as the mother of Cain. 

Professor Brander Matthews, writing in the eur- 
rent “Seribner’s,” identifies the six masters of 
conversation whom Stevenson celebrated in “ Talk 
and Talkers.” Burly was W. E. Henley; Spring 
heel’d Jack was R. A. M. Stevenson, a cousin of 
Robert Louis Stevenson; Cockshot was Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin; Opalstein was John Addington 
Symonds; and Athelred was, Professor Matthews 
believes, Stevenson’s executor, Mr. Baxter. Pro- 
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fessor Matthews on occasion talked with all of 
these except Symonds and Baxter. He ventures 
the opinion that, splendid talkers though they 
were, it would be possible to match them among 
their American contemporaries. As their equals 


he names Thomas B. Reed, John Hay, Clarence | 


King, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

The eighth annual Report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
covers the year ending last October, and presents 
in considerable detail what has been accomplished 
in various fields of educational inquiry and 
encouragement. Especially noteworthy is the study 
of education in Vermont undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Educational Commission of that State, 
and made the subject of a separate report; also 
to be noted is the study of legal education, similar 
to that of medical education already completed, 
with encouraging results; and plans are perfected 
for the study of engineering education. 

“The American Oxonian,” a semi-annual pub- 
lieation edited by Professor Frank Aydelotte at 
Bloomington, Indiana, where it is also published, 
makes a hopeful start in its first issue, of April, 
1914, in which the Senior Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, presents “ Oxford’s Opinion of 
the Rhodes Scholars,” more particularly the 
American Rhodes scholars; two of these scholars 
contribute an article on “Athletics at Oxford: 
The New Rules”; a London “ Times” article on 
“Rhodes Scholars and Athletics,” by the Oxford 
Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, is reprinted; 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Thanksgiving sermon of 
November 27, 1913, before the Rhodes Scholars, is 
also given in full; and there are departments of 
“Oxford News” and “ Editorial Notes and News.” 
This scholarly and interesting periodical is to 
serve as “the official magazine of the Alumni 
Association of American Rhodes Scholars,” and is 
deserving of their hearty support, and, indeed, of 
a support not confined to American Rhodes Schol- 
ars. The next number will appear in October. 

Dr. Osear Levy, editor of the collected English 
edition of Nietzsche’s works, writes as follows: 
“In view of the seventieth anniversary of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche’s birth, which falls on October 15, 
1914, it is intended to raise a monument to his 
memory on the hill near Weimar in the neighbor- 
hood of the Nietzsche Archiv. A considerable 
fund has already been collected for the purpose, 
and any surplus that may accrue will be used for 
the support of the Nietzsche Archiv, which, under 
the guidanee of Nietzsche’s sister, Mrs. Foérster- 
Nietzsche, has done and is doing so much good 
work for the study of Nietzsche. It is likewise 
proposed that this latter institution shall be eon- 
stituted an intellectual centre for securing that 
cultural unity of Europe which must precede its 
political and commercial union. Contributions 
from all who wish to show their gratitude for the 
liberating genius of Nietzsche should be directed 
to Nietzsche’s cousin, Dr. Richard Oecehler, the 
librarian of Bonn University (70 K6nigstrasse, 
Bonn, Germany), or to the Nietzsche Monument 
Fund, eare of London County and Westminster 


Bank, 109-111 New Oxford street, London, W.” | 





List OF NEW Books. 
[The following list, containing 124 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1at since its last issue. ] 


BLOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Memoirs of Youth: Things Seen and Known. By 
Giovanni Visconti Venosta; translated from the 
Italian by William Prall, ‘with Introduction by 
William Roscoe Thayer. Illustrated, 8vo, 463 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. net 

Life of Walter Bagehot. By Mrs. Russell Barrin 
ton. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 4 8 
pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $4. net. 

Ralph Albert Biakelock. By Elliott Daingerfield. 
Illustrated in color, ete, large 4to, 40 pages. 
New York: Privately Printed. 

Brief Biography and Popular Account of the Un- 
paralleled Discoveries of T. J. J. See. By W. L. 
Webb. Illustrated, large 8vo, 298 pages. Lynn: 
Thomas P. Nichols & Son Co. $2.50 net. 


HISTORY. 


A History of Connecticut: Its People and Institu- 
tions. By George L. Clark. llustrated, 8vo, 
609 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

The Hussite Wars. By the Count Liitzow. With 
photogravure frontispiece, large 8vo, 384 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 4.50 net. 

My Days of Adventure: The Fall of France, 1870-71. 
By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. With frontispiece, 
Svo, 337 pages. London: Chatto & Windus. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan Tragedy. By 

( “larence Valentine . a Ph.D. 8vo, 264 pages. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

Dramatic Portraits. By >. og Howe. Svo, 264 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50 net. 

The Spiritual Message of Dante. By W. Boyd Car- 
enter, LL.D. llustrated, 12mo, 250 pages. 
arvard University Press. 

The Continental Drama of To-day: Outlines for Its 
Study. By Barrett H. Clark. 12mo, 252 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net. 

At the Sign of the Van. By Michael Monahan. 
12mo, 439 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $2. net. 

Nova Hibernia: Irish Poets and Dramatists of To- 
day and Sesseres By Michael Monahan. 
12mo, 274 pages. Jitchell "conneriey. $1.50 net. 

The Medieval a, ‘memes. By Johannes C. H. R. 
Steenstrup; translated from the Danie? by Ed- 

ward Godfrey Cox. 12mo, 269 pages. Ginn & Co. 
31. 75 net. 

Speculative Dialogues. By Lascelles Abercrombie. 

12mo, 203 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 


DRAMA AND VERSE: 

Mixalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and 
Fanny’s First Play, with a Treatise On Parents 
and Children. By Bernard Shaw. 12mo, 245 
pages. Brentano’s. $1.30 net. 

The Drama League Series of Plays. New volumes: 
Mary Goes irst, by Henr % Arthur Sones, with 
Introduction by Clayton amilton; Her Hus- 
band’s Wife, by A. E. Thomas, with ‘Introduction 
by Walter Pritchard Eaton; The Sunken Bell, 
by Gerhart Hauptmann, with Critical Analysis 
by Frank Chouteau Brown. Each 12mo. Double- 
day, Page & Co. Per volume, 75 cts. net. 

Songs of the Dead End. By Patrick MacGill. 12mo, 
167 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net 

Collected Poems. By ee Gale. 12mo, 240 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2. 

A Cluster of Grapes: A Book a Twentieth Century 
Poetry. 12mo, 108 pages. London: Erskine 
Macdonald. 

Rough Edges. B. H. G. Arkwright. 12mo, 59 
pages. my B. H. Blackwood. 

Sris: A Dramatic Allegory. By Blanche Shoemaker 
Wagstaff. With portrait, 12mo, 41 pages. Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. 1. net. 

North of Beston. By Robert Frost. 12mo, 143 
pages. London: David Nutt. ane 

Driftwood and Foam. By Cary F. Jacob. 12mo, 6: 
pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

Candle Flame: A Play. By Katharine Howard. 
12mo, 32 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

The Rift in the Cloud. By John S. Wrightnour. 
12mo, 86 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

Stage Guild Plays. By Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 
New volumes: Barbara; The Game of Chess. 
Each 16mo. New York: Vaughan & Gomme. 
Per volume, 35 cts. net. 
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Ballads of Childhood. By Michael Earls, S.J. 12mo, 
80 pages. Benziger Brothers. $1. net. 
FICTION. 


You Never Know Your Luck. By Gilbert Parker. 
Illustrated in color, 12mo, 328 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Stories of Russian Life. By Anton Tchekoff; trans- 
lated from the Russian by Marian Fell. 12mo, 
314 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists. By Robert 
Tressall. 12mo, 385 pages. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Strength of the Strong. By Jack London. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 257 pages. Macmillan Co. 


$1.25 net. 
Midstream: A Chronicle at Haifway. By Will Lev- 


ington Comfort. 12mo, 320 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $1.25 net. 
Idylis of a Dutch Village. By S. Ulfers; translated 


by B. Williamson-Napier. 
Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 
Broken Music. By Phyllis Bottome. 12mo, 348 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35 net. 
At the Casa Napoleon. By Thomas A. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 226 pages. 


8vo, 397 pages. E. P. 


Janvier. 
Harper & Brothers. 


$1.25 net. 

Set to Partmers. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 12mo, 
322 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Daughter of Love. By Mrs. K. J. Key. 12mo, 348 


pages. Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

Cross Trails: The Story of One Woman in the North 
Woods. By Herman Whitaker. Illustrated, 
12mo, 264 pages. Harper & Brothers. $1.20 net. 

E: The Complete and Somewhat Mad History of 
the Family of Montague Vincent, Esq., Gent. 
12mo, 387 pages. Duffield & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Nigser of the Narcissus: A Tale of the Fore- 
castle By Joseph Conrad. Illustrated, 217 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Henry of Navarre—Ohio. By Harold E. 
(“ Holworthy — "Fe 12mo, 191 
Century Co. $1. net 


Porter 
pages. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


ae a og and Byways in Shakespeare’s Country. 
W. H. Hutton. Illustrated, 8vo, 448 pages. 
oe mie Co. $2. net. 

A Wanderer’s Trail: Being a Faithful Record of 
Travel in Many Lands. By A. Loton Ridger. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 403 pages. Henry Holt & 
Co. $3. net. 

The Upper Reaches of the Amazon. 
Woodroffe. Illustrated, 8vo, 304 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $3. net. 

Europe after 8:15. By H. L. Mencken, George Jean 
Nathan, and Willard Huntington Wright. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 222 pages. John Lane Co. $1.25 net. 

Travel Notes of an Octogenarian. By W. Spooner 
Smith. Llustrated, 8vo, 215 pages. Richard G. 
Badger. $1.50 net. 


By Joseph F. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICS. 

The Soul of America: A Constructive Essay in the 
Sociology of —e 8vo, 405 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 

The United States — Peace. By William H. Taft. 
a? 182 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

. net. 

Love and the Soul Maker: A Study of Marriage and 
Its Relation to the Problems of Modern Society. 
12mo, 287 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Within Prison Wallis: Being a Narrative of Per- 
sonal Experience during a Week of Voluntary 
Confinement in the State Prison at Auburn, New 
York. By Thomas Mott Osborne. 12mo, 328 
pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Railways of the World. By Ernest Protheroe. 
Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 752 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $2. net. 

Our Dishonest Constitution. By Allan L. Benson. 
12mo, 182 — B. W. Huebsch. $1. net. 

The Political d Sectional Influence of the Public 
Lands, 1828- e184e, By Raynor . Wellington, 
A.M. 8vo, 131 pages. Cambridge: Riverside 
Press. $1. net. 

The Income Tax: A Study of the Histor 
and Practice of Income Taxation at Home and 
Abroad. By Edwin R. A. Seligman. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged; large 8vo, 743 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $3. — 

nd Mommsen’s Law. By 


Doctrine, 
Francis ‘Adame. 16mo, 43 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Theory, 


50 cts. net. 


International Law: Topics and Discussions, 1913. 
8vo, 203 pages. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 

The Profitable Wage: What is It? By Ed. BE. Sheas- 
green. 8vo, 154 pages. Chicago: Standard Cost 
Finding Service Co 

Efficient Causes of Crime. By Rufus Bernhard von 
KleinSmid. 8vo, 12 pages. Battle Creek; Paper. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two. By Mrs. C. W. Earle 
and Ethel Case. Illustrated in photogravure, 
etc., 8vo, 456 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
Tree Guide: Trees East of the Rockies. By Julia 
Ellen Rogers. Illustrated, 22mo, 265 pages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. net 

The Natural History of the Farm. By James G. 
Needham. Illustrated, 12mo, 348 pages. Ithaca: 
Comstock Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC, 


The Ministry of Art. By Ralph Adams Cram. 8&vo, 
246 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

The Art of Spiritual Harmony. By Wassily Kan- 
dinsky; translated, with Introduction, by 
M. T. H. Sadler. illustrated, 8vo, 112 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net 

What Sculpture to See in Europe. By Lorinda Mun- 
son Bryant. Illustrated, 12mo, 215 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.35 net. 

New Guides to Old Masters. By John C. Van Dyke. 
New volumes: Berlin, Dresden; Munich, Frank- 
fort, Cassel. Each with frontispiece, 16mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Per volume, $1. net. 

The History of the Dwelling House and Its Future. 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, LL.D. 12mo, 171 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 

The Conception of Art. By Henry R. Poore. Re- 
vised edition; illustrated, 8vo, 222 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2. net. 

Art and Environment. B 
New edition; illustrate 
Holt & Co. $2.25 net. 

The Making of Musicians. By T. H. Yorke Trotter. 
12mo, 142 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
The Church Revival: Thoughts Thereon and Remi- 


Lisle March Phillipps. 
, 8vo, 343 pages. Henry 


niscences. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A. Illustrated, 
wie 8vo, 415 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
4.50 net. 


Roman Ideas of Deity, in the Last e Fowl before 
the Christian Era. By W. Warde Fow oe M.A. 
8vo, 167 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.4 

Religious Confessions and eneeiaiiniaee” With a 
Chapter on the History of Introspection. By 
Anna Robeson Burr. 8vo, 562 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

The Year of Grace: Trinity to Advent. By George 
Hodges. New edition; in 2 volumes, 12mo, 299 
pages. Macmillan Co. Each $1.25 net. 

The Place of the Church in Evolution. By John 
Mason Tyler. 12mo, 198 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $1.10 net. 

The Test. By Burt Estes Howard. 16mo, — pages. 
American Unitarian Association. $1. 


Thinking God’s Thoughts after Him. iy — " f 
Melville King, D.D. 12mo, 285 pages. Richard 
Badger. $1.25 net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Clay and Fire. By Layton Crippen. 12mo, 178 


pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

An Introduction te Kant’s Critical pe By 
Goeeege —e Whitney and Phili Howard 
Fog 12mo, 226 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Who’s Who in America: A miegronmiens Dictionary 
of Notable Living Men and omen of the United 
States. Edited a Albert Nelson Marquis. Vol- 
ume VIIL, 1914-191 12mo, 2888 pages. Chi- 
cago: A. N. Marquis % Co. $5 net. 

The New International Year Book: A Compendium 
of the World’s Progress for the Year 1913. Ed- 
ited by Frank Moore Colby, M.A. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 776 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Theory and Practice of Acumen and 
Debate. By Victor Alvin ocanam, LL.B. 8vo, 
366 pages. Macmillan >, a 5 net. 

Dictionary of the Organ: an Registers, Their 
Timbres, Combinations, bo Acoustic Phenom- 
ena. By Carl Locher; ‘translated from the Ger- 
man by Claude P. Landi. 12mo, 207 pages. E. P. 





Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 
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The Comprehensive Standard Dictionary of the En- 
glish nguage. Abridged from the New Stand- 
ard Dictionary y James C. Fernald. 8vo, 680 
pages. Funk & Wagnallis Co. $1. net. 

The Year Book of Canadian Ar*, 1913. Compiled by 
the Arts and Letters Club of Toronto. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 290 pages. Toronto: Arts and Let- 
ters Club. $1. 

Good Form for all Occasions: A Manual of Manners, 
Dress, and Entertainment for Both Men and 
Women. By Florence Howe Hall. 12mo, 228 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Black’s Medical Dictionary. By John D. Comrie. 
Fifth edition; illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 
858 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: A Bibliography of His 
Complete Works. By J. Herbert Slater. 12mo, 
46 pages. Macmillan’ Co. 75 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 


The Soe ofa Se By H. 8S. Pelham 

th Foreword the Lord Bisho of 

Birmingham. Illustrated, 12mo, 158 pages. ac- 
millan Co. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Montessori’s Own Handbook. By Maria Mon- 
tessori. Illustrated, 12mo, 121 pages. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1. net. 

A Path to Freedom in the School. By Norman Mac 
Munn, B.A. 12mo, 162 pages. Macmillan Co. 
60 cts. net. 

A History of Epitosonhy. ant Frank Thilly. 8vo, 
612 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Bacteriolo for Nurses. By Isabel MclIsaac, R.N. 
12mo, 179 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Physics of the Household. By Carleton John Lynde, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 313 pages. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Beginner’s Garden Book: A Textbook for the 
Upper Grammar Grades. By Allen French. 
a eemates, 12mo, 402 pages. Macmillan Co. 

. net 

Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Dis- 
contents. Edited by W. Murison, M.A. 16mo, 
162 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

A First German Grammar. By George O. Curme. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 282 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 90 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Letters of «a Woman Homesteader. By Elinore 
Pruitt Stewart. Illustrated, 12mo, 282 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

A History of Penal Methods: Criminals, Witches, 
Lunatics. By George Ives, M.A. 8vo, 409 pages. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

Complete Auction Bridge. By 
trated, 16mo, 188 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

Nurses for Our Neighbors. By Alfred Worcester, 
M.D. 12mo, 267 pages. oughton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Story of the Panama Canal. By Logan Mar- 
shall. Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 358 pages. 
John C. Winston Co. 

The Elements of New Testament Greek: A Method 
of na a Agu the Greek New Testament, with 
Exercises. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A. 12mo, 204 
pages. G. pe utnam’s Sons. 

Phonetic Spelling: A Proposed Universal Alphabet 
for the Rendering of English, French, German, 
and All Other Forms of Speech. By Harry John- 
ston. 12mo, 92 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Secial Danci of To-day. Demonstrated by John 
Murray Anderson with “{Mustrations by Troy and 
Margaret West Kinney. Large 8vo, 49 pages. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1. net. 

The Golden Bough: A Study in Mage and Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer, Litt.D. Part IV., Adonis, Attis 
Osiris, Vols. lL. and Il. Third edition, revised an 
enlarged; large 8vo. Macmiilan Co. $6. net. 

Marriage Ceremonies in Moroceo. By Edward 
Westermarck. Large 8vo, 422 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $3. net. 

The Business of Farming. By William C. Smith. 
a 8vo, 292 pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. 

. net. 

Table Decorations and Delicacies: A Complete 
Handbook for the Hostess. By Hester Price. 
Illustrated, 8vo. John C. Winston Co. $2. net. 

The County Library: The Pioneer County Library 
The Brumback Library of Van Wert County, 
hio) and the Soonty gateery Movement in the 
United States. By Saida Brumback Antrim and 
Ernest Irving Antrim, Ph.D. Illustrated, 8vo, 
306 pages. an Wert: Pioneer Press. 


A. R. Metcalfe. Illus- 
Browne & Howell Co. 





The Changing Order: Essays on Government, Mo- 
nopoly, and Education, Written during a Period 
of Readjustment. By George W. Wickersham. 
12mo, 287 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Latin Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of 
Latin. By F. W. Westaway. 12mo, 111 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Physician in English History. By Norman 


— M.D. 12mo, 57 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 

ns. 

Animals in Social Cap ed, 13 By Richard Clough 
Anderson. qauotracet. 2mo, 96 pages. Stew- 
art & Kidd Co. $1.2 


Kindred and Clan in -4y SMiaale Ages and After: 
A Study in the Sociology of the Teutonic Races, 
By Bertha Surtees Philpotts, M.A. 8vo, 302 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Novel Ways of Entertaining. By Florence Hull 
Winterburn, and Others. 12mo, 212 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Camping and Camp Cooking. By Frank A. Bates. 
New and revised edition. illustrated, 16mo, 128 
pages. Boston: Ball Publishing Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Physical Examination and Training of Chil- 
dren. By Charles Keen Taylor. Illustrated, 
12mo, 99 pages. John C. Winston Co. $1. net. 

The Story of a Manuscript. By Henry H. Harper. 
8vo, 29 pages. Privately Printed. 

Tender Buttons: Objects, Food, Rooms. By_Ger- 
trude Stein. 16mo, 78 pages. New York: Claire 
Marie. $1. net. 











OUNG woman will collect first editions and rare books 

and form libraries for people of means who desire 

to own rare collections and have neither the time, 

knowledge nor opportunity to do this themselves. Please 

do not reply unless you have the means and really desire to 
accomplish thi 


Address Boston Transcript, E. V., BOSTON, MASS. 


Heine’s Atta Troll 


Translated by HERMAN SCHEFFAUER ; 
with introduction by Dr. Oscar Levy, 
and illustrations by Witty Pocany. 














An admirable translation of the famous 
poetic satire that applies to political con- 
ditions of all times and countries. $1.25 net. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 


GENEALOGY 
GENEALOGY OF THE WARNE FAMILY IN AMERICA. A most 
interesting and valuable history of this old American family, 
beginning with Thomas Warne, one of the Twenty-four Propri- 








Address REV. GEORGE W. LABAW, R. R. No. 1, PATERSON, N. J. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


THE MECHANICS OF LAW MAKING 


By COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
Clerk of the House of Commons. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii + 206. $1.50 net. 
This volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
improving the form of legislation. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lamcxe anv Buscunse, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 
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F M H Oo L LY AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 
° REPRESENTATIVE 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic 
Short stories a specialty. Reading includes short criticism. 
Circulars on request. 


49 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


Send for Leaflet D 











References : 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 
UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





MSS thoroughly revised, 75 cents 1000 words. Typewriting 
© with carbon copy: 30 cents. Mss. also gaert. Expert 
service. LABBERTON CO., 1308-a Hoe Avenue, New York City. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, TEACHERS! 


A few pennies will secure you the loan of Clippings, references, data, 
etc., which would cost you $25 to collect. Get our special plan at 
once. Best Clippings and Literary Service in the World. Write 


National Literary and Publishers’ Service Bureau, Hannibal, Mo. 








BUSINESS LAW Fea 
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FRANKLIN Book SHOP 
Old and Rare Americana, Natural His- 
tory, Sport, Medicine, Typography, etc. 


Send for new Catalogues, Americana and Natural 
History. What is your Specialty ? 


S. N. RHOADS, Wroere'st, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MAETERLINCK 


was introduced to America by 


POET LORE 


Five of his plays and 80 others are in POET LORE PLAYS. 
Send for complete list. 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Pustisuer, BOSTON 


BOOK READERS 
are necessarily Book Buyers. 
Every reader of Tne Diatisa 
reader & buyer of good books. 

















FOR SALE 
HAMILTON’S ITINERARY 1744 


issued by W. K. Bixby, St. Louis, 1907. Half light calf, 
uncut, in original box. Make an offer addressed to 


F.G.MELCHER, 1842 N. DelawareSt., Indianapolis. 

















Genealogic- Heraldic 


GENEALOGIES edited and published in best form; 
heraldry in all its branches, correct in every detail and 
finest execution; general AUTHORS’ ASSISTANTS; 
copying, editing, publishing; expert service at reasonable 
tems. THE DE LANEY COMPANY, 82 Rich- 
mond St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST 14Te STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 
I have edited, 


AUTHORS 
a criticised and 


sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 











For 15 years 

















CHANGES of ADDRESS 


UBSCRIBERS to THE DIAL 
who contemplate changing 
their addresses, either temporarily 
or permanently, should notify us 
promptly, giving both the old and 
new addresses, so as to insure their 
copies of THE DIAL reaching 
them without interruption. 





We cannot undertake to supply 
missing copies, lost in forwarding, 
unless we receive early notification 
of intended changes. 





THE DIAL, 632 S. Sherman St., CHICAGO 




















BORDWELL'S LAW OF WAR BETWEEN BELLIGERENTS 


Read apon the laws of war. Intensely interesting. 
Giving Phistory of war practice between nations. 
Commencement of war. Opening hostilities. 
Effect of war. Franco-German war. Russo-Jap- 
anese war. War in South Africa. etc.. ete 
lvolume—bound in Buckram $3.50. CALLAGHAN & COMPANY. CHICAGO, 


NEW MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited by Professor 
Perris and others for the Eoyrrian Researcn Account 
(Society) began with the January number. Discoveries relate 
to the prehistoric age as well as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 00 
ayear. Circulars freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 


—- J received your beautiful book of which the edition is so 
artistic and I thank you for it, also for the notice which is 
reserved for me. Please accept the expression of my ad- 
miring sentiments. — C. CHAMINADE. 


So Says the Eminent Composer of Our Book 


“Representative Tomen”’ 
A Little Gallery of Pen Portraits of Living Women 
An Artistic Gift Book adaptable to Club Study. Postpaid $1.10 
FOR SALE BY 
THE CRAFTERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
920 Oak Street, Kansas waned Mo. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Most Varied Stock in America 
Latest Fiction Always in Stock 
Belles-Lettres—Guide Books 
Send for Catalogue of Any Language 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


128 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


OUR facilities for completely and 
promptly filling orders from 
ablic libraries are unexcelled. Our 
ocation in the publishing center of 

the country enables us to secure im- 

mediately any book not in our very 

large stock. 


Our service is the best, for all parts of the country. Give usa trial. 




















THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Union Square North NEW YORK CITY 33-37 East 17th St. 
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BOOKS (Secondhand) including Americana, post free 
&. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


BOOKS. ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
no matter on what subject. Write us. Mode To 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmainesam, Exe. 





BOOKS 3 SG mm eg ay ay New, 
Btate wants. Catalogue free. Books 
bought. FOYLE, 121 121 Charing Crose Road, Renden, England. 


BOOK ON CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, 

AND AFRICA. Just out: Morice’s Catalo gue 
No. 21. China and the Far East, India and Australasia. 
E.L. MORICE, 9 Cecil Court, C haring Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Great Annual Clearance Catalogue 


Thousands of items to select from. 
Mail us your address at once. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 


























ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 








Holliston Library Buckram 


is the Strongest, the Most 
Pleasing, the Most Durable 
Binding for Library Books. 


Latest Sample Book free. 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York Office: 2 West 13th Street 











Stade AA Babak, ak Cen Prt 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue. 
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The 
Mosher Books 


—— - 


That little company to whom 
literature is a passion — an 
affair of the heart more than 
of the head—will find keen 
pleasure in the new 

Mosher Catalogue 


It is more than a mere cata- 
logue—itis aliterary bibelot, 
full of good things, and 
beautifully printed. 


Free on request 


Thomas B. Mosher 


Portland, Maine 


























“The Writer’s Book 
of Information” 


Up-to-date. Just out. Every person 
interested in the writing profession 
should have a copy. Only eighty- 
five cents, postpaid. Contains val- 
uable information worth many times 
the small price. 


“Helps for Amateur 
Song Writers” 


Informs you; protects your good 
interests; helps you to success. Only 
twenty-five cents per copy. Both of 
the above books for one dollar, 
while the present edition lasts. Get 
yours NOW and add to your knowl- 
edge of writing. Order to-day. 


THE MOOAND STUDIO 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











BooK PRODUCTION 
FoR AUTHORS 


HE HENRY O. SHEPARD CoM- 

PANY begs to direct attention to 
its very unusual facilities for the pro- 
duction of authors’ books, whether in 
special or trade editions. 


A’ publishers of THE DIAL and 

THE INLAND PRINTER, two 
periodicals whose typographical excel- 
lence is recognized throughout the 
country, this establishment is in posi- 
tion to guarantee the superior quality 
of its output. 


HE same minute care and atten- 

tion that go to the production of 
these two periodicals is at the service 
of authors desirous of having their 
books produced in correct and attrac- 
tive form. 
BR YERY detail pertaining to the 

production of a book will be un- 
dertaken,—revision of the manuscript, 
type composition either by machine or 
by hand, proof-reading, selection of 
the paper, presswork, preparation of 
design for and execution of the bind- 
ing. In addition, if desired, the ordi- 
nary publishing details will be attended 
to,such as sending editorial copies tothe 
press, filling orders from the trade, etc. 


B* taking advantage of this service, 

authors may rest assured of having 
their books produced in more correct 
and attractive form, at considerably 
less expense, than if the work were 
entrusted to the ordinary publisher 
making a specialty of authors’ editions. 


D*® INITE estimates and any fur- 
ther information that may be de- 
sired will be gladly supplied upon request. 


THE HENRY 0.SHEPARD COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN STREET .. CHICAGO 
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Nebula to Nebula 


or 
The Dynamics of the Heavens 


This work, among other original features, presents a new 
interpretation of the Moon's surface, depicting that body 
as in the midst of a “ great ice age. 

The Tunar day and night being each « fortnight long 
they may fairly be termed seasons, summer and winter. 
, then, that when this order of rotation began, 
the Moon possessed her proper quota of water, and that 
the severity of winter exceeded the summer's mildness, it 
follows that each succeeding turn of the planet marked a 


IH 


fully accounts for by (1) the 
absorption of the air in the snowflakes, (2) the natural 
searcity of atmospheric dust, because the soil is snow- 
decked, and (3) the probable evenness of temperature, 
from top to bottom, of the atmosphere, resting as the 
latter does upon a universal glacier, which can not gather 
warmth. That such a surface, free from impurities, will 
not vaporize is evident, hence the absence also of humid 
clouds. 


Svo, 209 pages; cloth, $1.50; postage 14 cents extra. 


GEORGE H. LEPPER 
Berger Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
Of Important General Interest 


The History of the Dwelling- 
House and its Future 


By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, LL.D. 
Principal Philadelphia High School 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. Postage extra 





So used are we to the conveniences of the modern 
residence that few of us have any conception of how 
astonishingly recent most of them are— how late, 
for instance, came even such a development as the 
division of upper stories into rooms, except in South- 
ern Europe, and the more imposing edifices of north- 
ern nations. These developments are most inter- 
estingly depicted and the author's ideas as to future 
modes of living are piquant and sometimes a bit 
startling. The awful waste of present-day house- 
keeping and its remedy # is a subject that will interest 
everyone. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS - - PHILADELPHIA 














Y T P i 
oli: v J. Stuart Blackton, Vitagraph Co 
Unlike other book on the . It begins where all 
others leave off. It meets the of the expert as well as 
the Contains 200 pages of 
b= ba LS Ty ls 
HOR STORY NARRATION ” or Bron OF THE 
RY” ($1.20 by same on appro 


STANHOPE-DODGE, Publishers, Box 4 PN, Larchmont. N. Y. 
Any Book touching Literary Effort. Bend for List. 





The Drama of Today 


and Tomorrow 


is the title of a series of essays upon recent 
dramatists appearing in 


The Colonnade 


A non-popular literary monthly published by 
the Andiron Club of New York City. 


The subscription price is $1.50 a year ; “single 
copies, 15 cents; but if you will send your sub- 
scription before the opening of the new volume, 
July 1, and will mention where you saw this 
advertisement, you may have a year’s subscrip- 
tion for $1.00. Address 


ARTHUR H. NASON, Business Manager 
Box 84 University Heights New York City 















































“TWO NEW CATALOGUES 


No. 31. New Books at Half Price 
No. 32. Fine Books for Book-Lovers 


C. GERHARDT & CO,, 120 East 59th St, NEW YORK 


HE confidence of its readers in both 

the editorial and advertising, sections of 
Tue Diat is assured by careful supervision 
and discrimination of its managers over what 
ever appears in its columns. 
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BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


The Publisher, Bookseller, Li- 
brarian, Schoolor College head, 
or Professional person in any 
line of endeavor who is able to 
conduct his affairs efficiently 
and successfully without some 
fundamental consciousness of 
the essentials of Business 
Equipment, is so exceptional 
as to be, in fact, a rara avis. 


Keeping in the broad stream of 
modern business progress, ab- 
sorbing the philosophy of pres- 
ent-day commercial activities, 
knowing what other men are 
doing, and why — this is all-im- 
portant to the individual who 
seeks to expand his own pow- 
ers to their fullest development. 


INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


JOURNAL 


affords a panoramic view of 
modern business progress. 
Every monthly issue contains 
one or several articles, the 
reading of which would help to 
solve your own special 
problems. 


If you will mention THE DIAL 
in writing we will mail you free 
a copy of the May issue. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 Per Year 


INLAND TRADE PRESS CO., Publishers 
632 SHERMAN STREET, 


CHICAGO 





Prices with Engravers vary for 
value furnished, as with other 
“labor” products. Our unique 
position in the business is due to 
uniform quality and an unsurpassed 

service, Test us. 
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ESTABLISHED 18689 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Engravers 
In ONE or MORE COLORS 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 














“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 











A.C, McClurg & Co.,Chicago 
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Salient Philosophical Problems 


As Solved by Dr. Paul Carus 





GOD—AN ENQUIRY AND A SOLUTION 
Boards, $1.00 net. Paper, 50c net 


p An enquiry into the nature of man’s highest ideal and a solution of the problem from the standpoint 
or science. 

The God conception here proposed is both very radical and very conservative. It has been character- 
ized as the faith of an atheist who loves God. It is not pantheism, for here God and nature (or the All) 
are not identified, nor is it the traditional dualistic deism. It may be called nomotheism, for the formative 
or determinant factors of existence, what is commonly called the laws of nature in their unity, are declared 
to be the divinity that governs the world and deserves our veneration. 


PERSONALITY 


With special reference to superpersonalities and the interpersonal 
character of ideas. 
Cloth, 75¢ 
This little book insists on the paramount significance of personality; explains its origin as due to the 
unity of an organism; sets forth the history of the word persona and its connotations in Greece, Rome and 
modern times; discusses the nature of personality and its relation to ideas, the latter being interpersonal 


entities; and finally points out the part played by superpersonalities, religious ideals, patriotic heroes, the 
Christ-conception and especially the conception of God, throwing a new light on the doctrine of the Trinity. 


THE PLEROMA, AN ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Paper, 50c net 
A brief and popular exposition of Christian origins, containing many things which ought to be better 
known: for instance, an explanation of the nature of the Jewish dispersion and the proper relation of 
Christianity to the Jewish and Gentile Religions. The author claims that the main doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, the Saviour idea, the Trinity, the incarnation of the Godman are pagan, but these hoary pre- 
Christian notions were grafted on Judaism and purified by Jewish monotheism. , 


THE MECHANISTIC PRINCIPLE AND THE NON-MECHANICAL 
Cloth, $1.00 


The truth of the mechanistic principle is here acknowledged unreservedly, without any equivocation 
or limitation, and it is pointed out that the laws of mechanics apply without exception to aii motions, but 
not to the non-mechanical, viz., ideas and sentiments, which are not motions. 


NIETZSCHE AND OTHER EXPONENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM 
Miustrated. Cloth, $1.25 
Though Nietzsche's philosophy is here severely criticized, though it is weighed and found wanting, 
his personality is described sympathetically and with an appreciation of his genius. 
“A brilliant refutation of the mad philosopher's doctrine.”—Toronto Globe. 
“This exposition of Nietzsche's life and philosophy is probably both truthful and fair and as nearly 


just as any that can be made.”"—Chicago Daily News. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY 


In the Light of the Philosophy of Science 
Cloth, $1.00 


The author recognizes the correctness of the principle of relativity, but criticizes the ans 
statements which have done much to confuse students and to mystify the reading public. Had ° 
losophy of science been better known the principle of relativity would have been rightly understood at once. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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